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THE ROYAL HOUSE OF OLDENBURG. 
(Concluded from 8 §, iii, 484.) 

King Gustavus IV. of Sweden left an only sur- 
viving son, who assumed the title of Prince of 
Wasa, and upon his death, Aug. 5, 1877, the Duke 
of Ostrogoth, third and youngest son of King 
Adolphus Frederick, having died unmarried in 
1803, the male issue of that monarch became 
extinct. 

Prince Frederick Augustus, the next brother of 
King Adolphus Frederick, became Bishop of Lu- 
beck in 1750. In 1774 he assumed the title of 
Duke of Oldenburg. He died July 6, 1785, and 
was succeeded by his only son, William, who died 
unmarried July 2, 1623. 

Duke Christian Augustus (who died in 1726), it 
will be remembered, however, had six sons. The 
fourth and fifth of them (William Augustus and 
Frederick Conrad) both died young. The sixth 
son, George Louis, became a field-marshal in the 
Russian service. He married Sophia Charlotte, 
only daughter of Irederick William, Duke of 
Schleswig Holstein Beck, a grandson of Augustus 
Philip, the Patriarch of the Gliicksburg tine. By 
her he had three sons, (1) Frederick George, who 
died an infant, (2) William Augustus, who died 
unmarried at twenty-one years of age, and (3) 
Peter, who became Duke of Oldenburg upon the 
death of his cousin William in 1823. 


This prince married Frederica, second daughter 
of Frederick Eugene, Dake of Wiirtemberg (by 
his wife, the Princess Frederica of Brandenburg 
Schwedt, who was great-granddaughter of King 
George I. of England). She was sister of Fre- 
derick I., King of Wiirtemberg, who married our 
Princess Royal, the eldest daughter of King 
George III. 

The issue of this marriage was two sons, viz., (1) 
Augustus and (2) George. The elder succeeded 
his father, May 21, 1829, and assumed the title 
of Grand Duke of Oldenburg. By his first mar- 
riage with Adelaide, second daughter of Victor II., 
Prince of Anhalt Bernbourg Schaumbourg, he had 
two daughters, the eldest of whom married 
Prince Otho of Bavaria, and became Queen of 
Greece. He married, secondly, Ida, the younger 
sister of his first wife, and by her had one son, 
Peter, who succeeded him upon his death, Feb. 27, 
1853, and is the present reigning Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg. 

The late Grand Duke married, thirdly, the 
Princess Cecilia, third and youngest daughter of 
his cousin, Gustavus IV., King of Sweden, by 
whom he had three sons. Of these two died in 
infancy, and the younger, Duke Elimar (born 
Jan. 28, 1844), married in 1876 the daughter of 
Baron de Friesenhof, by whom he has had two 
children, a son and daughter. He is a colonel in 
the Prussian army. 

The present Grand Duke (born July 8, 1827) 
married, Feb. 10, 1852, the Princess Elizabeth of 
Saxe Altenburg, fourth daughter of the late Duke 
Joseph, and sister of the Queen of Hanover and of 
the Grand Duchess Constantine of Russia. 

Their Royal Highnesses have two sons, viz., (1) 
Augustus, Hereditary Grand Duke, born Nov. 16, 
1852, married, Feb. 18, 1878, the Princess Eliza- 
beth of Prussia, second daughter of the late Prince 
Frederick Charles, and sister of H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Connaught. They have an only surviving 
daughter, Sophia, born Feb, 2, 1879. (2) Duke 
George, born June 27, 1855. 

The second and youngest son of Duke Peter 
(who died May 21, 1829), George, became a 
general in the Russian army. He married his 
cousin, the Grand Duchess Catherine, fourth 
daughter of the Emperor Paul, and by her had 
two sons, Alexander and Peter, the elder of whom 
died unmarried in 1829. The younger, like his 
father, took service in the Russian army. He died 
May 14, 1881, having married the Princess Theresa 
of Nassau, second daughter cf William, late Duke 
of Nassau, and sister of the present Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg. By this princess (who died Dec. 8, 
1871) Duke Peter left three sons—one of whom, 
Duke Nicholas, is since dead, and the two younger 
Dukes, Alexander and Constantine, are both married 
and bave issue—and two daughters, one of whom 
is the widow of the late Grand Duke Nicholas of 
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Russia ; the younger, who married Duke George of 
Leuchtenberg, died April 19, 1883. 

Hence it appears— 

First, that the present direct descendant and 

ntative in the male line of Theodoric For- 

tunatus, Count of Oldenburg, the founder of this 
royal house, is Ernest Gonther, Duke of Schles- 
wig Holstein Sonderburg Augustenberg, who is 
also the heir male of all the Kings of Denmark 
from Christian I. to Frederick VII. inclusive. 

Secondly, that Frederick Ferdinand, Duke of 
Schleswig Holstein Sonderburg Gliicksburg, is the 
head of the second branch of the House of Olden- 
burg, and representative in the male line of Au- 
gustus Philip, fourth son of Duke Alexander, the 
nephew of King Frederick IT., and Patriarch of the 
Schleswig Holstein line. 

Thirdly, that the present Kings of Denmark and 
Greece are members of this, the second, or Gliicks- 
burg, line of the house of Oldenburg. 

Fourthly, that His Imperial Majesty the Czar is 
descended from Adolphus, Duke of Holstein Got- 
torp (younger son of Frederick I., King of Den- 
mark), and is the heir male and representative of 
the said duke, and is the head of the third, or 
Russian, branch of the house of Oldenburg. 

Fifthly, that four of the late Kings of Sweden, 
viz, Adolphus Frederick, Gustavus III., Gus- 
tavus 1V., and Charles XIII., descended from 
Christian Albert, Duke of Holstein Gottorp, great- 
grandson of Adolphus, Duke of Holstein Gottorp 
aforesaid. 

And, lastly, that upon the death of Gustavus, 
Prince of Wasa, in 1877, the representation in the 
male line of Christian Augustus, second and 
youngest son of the said Christian Albert, vested 
in bis kinsman Peter, the present Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg, who is, therefore, the head of the 
fourth, or ducal, branch of that ancient and royal 
house. 

It is a curious fact that these royal personages, 
princes of the house of Oldenburg, viz., the Em- 
peror of Russia, the Kings of Denmark and Greece, 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and the Dukes 
Ernest Gonther and Frederick Ferdinand of 
Schleswig Holstein, are all descended fram George 
IL, King of England, and are, therefore, all related 
in some degree to our present royal family, 

According to Chiusole, Theodoric Fortunatus 
descended ina direct line from Witekind the Great, 
Duke of Saxony, and he makes Witekind the 
common ancestor of the houses of Saxony, 
Oldenburg, Monferrato, Savoy, Bourbon, and 
Brunswick ! 

In conclusion, let it be noted that both the 
Dukes of Schleswig Holstein are grand-nephews of 
Queen Victoria, the one (Duke Ernest ther) 


by birth, and the other (Duke Frederick Ferdi- 
Lane, Chester Herald. 


nand) by marri 
H, 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


The Times of June 22 last, after mentioning that 
the mother of the Duke of Teck was Claudine, née 
Countess (i. ¢., daughter of a count) Rhédey, in 
Hungary, treats its readers to the} following bit of 
“ history ”:— 

“The Transylvanian family of Rhédev -irom which 
the Duke of Teck is descended on the ssother’s side, ia 
ancient and illustrious, having been founded by Abas, or 
Aba Samii, at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
This personage, who was of princely descent, married 
the sister of the famous Stephen J., ‘ the Saint,’ the first 
King of Hungary, and on the death of that monarch 
was one of the two claimants for the throne. The 
obscure annals of the centuries that followed show the 
Counts of Rhédey as a powerful dynasty, exercising 
princely sway over a portion of Transylvania; and in the 
terrible religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries we find them taking up with much energy the 
cause of the Reformation. The struggle between the 
Protestants and the Catholics ended, as far as the king- 
dom of Hungary was concerned, in the practical sub- 
jection of the former to the Emperor Leopold; and from 
that time the Counts of Rhédey, deprived of their 
position as rulers, are only heard of as great nobles living 
a quiet life on their estates. The Duke of Teck’s grand- 
father, the last but one of the male line, died many years 
ago, and his estates went to a cousin, on whose death, in 
1869, the Counts of Rhédey came to an end.”’ 

I have, at the present moment, no means of 
checking the statement that the Rhédeys claim 
descent from Aba Samu, the third King of Hun- 
gary (1041-1044), as the book which I should 
have consulted on the point at the British Museum, 
has, after a peaceful slumber of probably a quarter 
of a century on the shelves in its unbound state, 
found its way to the “ binders,” and will, no doubt, 
remain there for some time. But so much I may 
safely assert already—that though the aforemen- 
tioned annals may be obscure, they are very clear 
on the point that the Counts of Rhédey never were 
a powerful dynasty, in fact that a dynasty of 
Rhédeys is wholly unknown, and was not heard 
of till the Times discovered them.* If the historio- 
grapher attached to the Printing House Square 
establishment will pick up any trustworthy history 
of Transylvania, and glance down the list of its 
rulers, he will find that the Rhédeys are con- 
spicuous by their almost total absence from that 
list. I say “almost” because the name occurs 
just once, when old Francis Rhédey acted, to use 
@ modern expression, as a ‘‘man of straw,” be- 
tween the beginning of November, 1657 (when 
George Rakéczy IL, whom English readers know 
as the patron of Dr. Basire, of Durham, dis- 
heartened by his reverses in Poland and threatened 
by the Turks, formally abdicated), and the end of 
January, 1658, when he changed his mind and 


* All that the Rhédeys can, and probably do only, claim 
is that, as they hail and take their name from the village 
of Rhéde, originally occupied by the tribe of Aba, they 
and King Stephen’s brother-in-law bad probably a com- 
mon ancestor. 
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resumed his sway over the principality. The old 
gentleman who filled the temporary vacancy was 
elected prince, but was not even sworn in, nor 
was he ever invested with the princely insignia, 
and I believe did not even receive them from his 
supreme ruler at Stambul. So soon as Rikdéczy 
showed a desire to resume the government, old 
Rhédey voluntarily made way for him, and the 
name of his ‘‘ dynasty” thenceforth disappears for 
ever from the annals of the country. Another 
Rhédey was thought of as a possible candidate 
at the time when “the devil put Sophia Bathory’s 
good looks into Prince Apaffy’s head,” and would 
have been put up as such by a faction if there had 
been a vacancy on the throne. The Rhédeys are, 
no doubt, an illustrious family, but if such exag- 
gerated statements as those quoted at the beginning 
of this note are circulated about them, their very 
name will soon become the object of ridicule and 
cause of mirth. The ‘‘ history” has been “written 
up” evidently for some American paper, like the 
Ohio Prevaricator, where this kind of journalism is 
very much appreciated. The article states that the 
family became extinct in 1869; but I am almost 
sure that I met repeatedly a Count Rhédey at a 
friend’s house in Budapest, about the time of the 
Vienna Exhibition, in 1873. 


OUR PUBLIC RECORDS. 
(Concluded from p. 4.) 


I have now spoken of the records of the four 
principal courts of law—Chancery, Exchequer, 
Queen’s Bench, and Common Pleas. Besides these 
the Public Record Office includes within its walls 
the documents of the High Court of Admiralty 
and of numerous special or abolished jurisdictions. 

The Court of Admiralty is said to have been 
established in the reign of Edward III., though 
there is evidence that the Lord High Admiral 
exercised jurisdiction in all maritime affairs from 
@ much earlier period; that jurisdiction is now 
exercised by the Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
The Cinque Ports are, and were, exempt from such 
jarisdiction, which in them is exercised by the 
Lord Warden. The old Court of Admiralty was 
divided into three divisions: 1. The Instance 
Court, in which were tried actions relating to sea- 
men’s wages, damage to ships, salvage, &c. There 
are Act Books of this court, 1524 to 1744; Assigna- 
tion Books, 1673 to 1767; Libels, Decrees, &c., 
1533 to 1772 ; and Warrant Books, 1540 to 1772. 
2. The Prize Court, in which are Act and Assigna- 
tion Books, 1643 to 1770 ; Examinations, 1684 to 
1783 ; Letters of Marque, 1624 to 1762 and during 
the American War; and Sentence Books for much 
the same periods. 3. The Appeal Court, in which 
the records are Assignation Books, 1689 to the end 
of the American War, and Prize Papers, 1704 to 
1810. The Muniment Books are deposited in the 


Admiralty Registry at Somerset House. 
contain the appointments of Vice-Admirals. The 
records of the Court of Chivalry, Court Military, 
or Earl Marshal’s Court, mostly belong to the 
reign of Richard II., and include the proceedings 
in the famous controversy between Scrope and 
Grosvenor. There are also a few proceedings in 
this court, during the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., amongst the series of State Papers 
Domestic. Of documents connected with the 
Ecclesiastical Courts the Public Record Office can 
boast of few. There are some certificates of 
legitimacy and other proceedings in the Arches and 
Consistory Courts—Henry III.to Elizabeth—which . 
are referred to by the “‘ slips” to the Miscellanea 
of the Exchequer Treasury of Receipt. The books 
and records of the Court of Arches, from 1574 to the 
present time, are in the custody of the registrar of 
that court. There are Delegates’ Processes from 
1629 to 1823; and Minute Books of the Court 
of High Commission —that despotic body that 
usurped and abused powers never intended to 
be vested in it—1634 to 1636 and 1639 to 
1640; these are calendared with the State Papers 
Domestic. 

The Marshalsea Court was originally instituted 
for administering justice between the king’s 
domestic servants; eventually it took cognizance 
of all trespasses committed within a range of twelve 
miles of a royal residence. Out of this grew the 
Palace Court, with jurisdiction in all personal 
actions arising within twelve miles of Whitehall, 
but not including the City. The two courts were, 
for a time, held in King Street, Southwark ; from 
which place they were removed to Scotland Yard, 
and there they expired in 1849, their records being 
next year placed amongst the Public Records. 
There are two boxes of Pleas, uncalendared, in the 
Marshal’s Court, Edward I, to Henry VL; 
Accounts of Fines levied therein, Edward I. to 
Elizabeth (there is a MS. calendar to these) ; and 
various proceedings in the Palace Court, Charles I. 
to 1849, of which there is an inventory in the 
Deputy Keeper’s Twelfth Report (pp. 15, 16). 

The Court of the Honour of Peveril bad an 
interesting history and asomewhat wide jurisdiction. 
Granted with the honour early in Edward III.’s 
reign to the Eland family, it passed in the six- 
teenth century to the Willoughbys. In 1607 the 
right of holding the court was granted by James I. 
to Sir George and Sir Edward Goring, whereupon 
Sir Percival Willoughby disputed the grant as an 
infringement of his rights. The Court of Ex- 
chequer, however, confirmed the Gorings’ title. In 
1672 the court was given by Charles II. to the 
Marquis of Worcester and his two sons for their 
lives, and its jurisdiction was extended. On the 
death of the third “life,” it was again obtained by 
the Willoughby family, in whom it continued till its 
abolition in 1849. Its records do not now exist 
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prior to 1682. There is a detailed inventory of 
those after that date in the Deputy Keeper's Six- 
teenth Report (Appendix, pp. 43, 44). 

The Court of Requests, or of Conscience, was 
established in 1492, as a court of equity for poor 
men’s causes, asacourt in which the poormight make 
known to the king their wrongs by way of suppli- 
cation, and without payment of legal fees. In this 
respect it resembled the Court of Star Chamber, 
now associated in our minds only with oppression 
and extortion, but which was intended to provide 
—and in its earlier days did provide—protection 
to the humbler classes of society against their more 
ge neighbours. Both these courts came into 

ing about the same time, and were practically 
abolished by statute 16 Charles I. That abolition 
—perhaps in both cases, certainly in one case— 
was called for by the existence of the most flagrant 
abuse in administration. 

The records of the Court ef Requests are very 
numerous—Pleadings, Depositions, Orders, c. 
There is a MS. calendar to a few bandles of 
pleadings for the reign of Elizabeth which shows 
how extremely important to the topograpber and 
the genealogist are the matters there dealt with, 
and which, therefore, whets our appetite for the 
calendar which is ‘‘in progress.” Proceedings 
other than pleadings are entirely without calendar. 
With regard to the Star Chamber records, which in 
their nature resemble the foregoing, a similar state 
of things exists. The matter they contain is equally 
important. There is an index—partly in MS. and 

tly printed in the Forty-ninth Report of the 

puty Keeper—to some of the bundles of the 
ee and depositions for the reigns of Henry 

IIT. and Elizabeth; but the greater portion of 
the Star Chamber records lie stowed away without 
either calendar or index. The orders and decrees 
of the court are not known to exist. They were last 
heard of in a house in St. Bartholomew's Close, 
London ; but so far back as 1719 they could not 
be traced. 

The records of one more of these special or 
abolished jurisdictions require notice. I allude to 
those of the Court of Wards and Liveries. This 
court was instituted in 32 Henry VIII. to regulate 
inquiries taken on the deaths of the king’s tenants 
—inquiries by which the name and age of the next 
heir were discovered, in order that the Crown’s 
claim to escheat, marriage, wardship, &c., might 
be duly made—and to see that fines, compositions, 
and the like were duly enforced. Here we have, 
besides other classes, Pleadings and Depositions, 
Henry VIII. to Charles I.; Affidavit Books, 
14 James I. to 21 Charles I.; Decree Books, 15 
Elizabeth to 21 Charles I.; and Order Books, 
1 Edward VI. to 24 Charles [. The greater part 
of these records are unindexed, but there is a 
calendar to a portion of the pleadings (Miscell. 
Books, 281 to 284). The Inguisitions, some of the 


most important documents of the class, will be 
spoken of at some future time. 
W. J. Harpy. 


Hoty Trisity Caurcn, Minories.— Under the 
heading ‘ Relics in a London Church’ (8 S. iii. 
466), H. T. quotes a paragraph from the City Press 
(date not given) anent the above church. This 
paragraph has appeared in a large number of news- 
papers, and as it is so full of errors, the vicar, the 
Rev. Dr. Kinng, has felt compelled to issue a letter 
to the press by way of correction. I have the per- 
mission of Dr. Kinns to send the following copy 
of his letter to‘ N. & Q.,’ taken from the City Press 
of June 3:— 


“ Public attention having been called to the amalga- 
mation echeme about to take place in order to unite my 
church of Holy Trinity, Minories, with St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, a number of articles bearing the above title 
bave appesred in the daily and other journals upon the 
subject, but which I have noticed contain several his- 
torical errors. These errors have arisen in great measure 
from the circumstance of there having been a priory 
bearing also the name of Holy Trinity almost within a 
stone’s throw of my church, but which priory was given 
in 1531 by Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas Audley, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor, who pulled it down and built 
himself a mansion upon its site, where he lived till his 
death. The Duke of Norfolk, marrying Lord Audley’s 
only daughter, inherited the estate, and as he was be- 
headed in 1572 for his communication with Mary, Queen 
of Scots, he has by some been mixed up with the Duke 
of Suffolk, of whom I shall presently speak, 

“ Holy Trinity, Minories, is an historical church of a 
deeply interesting character, and dates back to 1293, 
when Queen Blanche, the widow of Henry Le Gros, 
King of Navarre, who afterwards married Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, brother of King Edward L., erected 
an abbey upon the adjacent ground, This Queen 
Blanche can be shown to have been an ancestress of our 
gracious Queen. The nuns of the abbey were of the 
order of St. Clare, but in token of humility they assumed 
the appellation of Sorores Minores, from which circum- 
stance the abbey was called ‘The Minories,’ a name 
afterwards given to the street in which it stood. 

“ The abbey was richly endowed by various sovereigna 
down to the time of Henry VIII., who confiscated the 
whole of the property in 1538. and gave the abbey for an 
episcopal residence to Dr. Clerk, the then Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who was the bearer to the Pope of 
Rome of acopy of King Henry's book against Luther, 
which led to that sovereign receiving the title of ‘ De- 
fender of the Faith,’ still used, though with a very 
different meaning. The bishop was buried in the abbey, 
but his remains were afterwards, for some cause, removed 
to the vaults of St. Boto!ph, Aldgate. 

“Two other bishops resided in the abbey, and in the 
reign of Edward VI. it was given by Royal Lettera 
Patent to Henry Grey, father of Iady Jane Grey, who 
was created Duke of Suffolk in 1551, and beheaded in 
1554. It is supposed that his wife bribed the executioner 
to bring his head to the church for burial, for the head 
now in our possession was found in 1852 in one of the 
vaults, by Lord Dartmouth, in a box filled with oaken 
sawdust, which, acting as an antiseptic, has remarkably 
preserved the skin of the face, the features of which 
are thought strongly to resemble portraits of the duke, 
The abbey was afterwards given to Colonel Legge asa 
residence. He was Groom of the Bedchamber to 
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Charles I,, and father of the first Earl of Darmouth. | James Henry Waldegrave, of Navestock, Essex ; 


The Colonel married the eldest daughter of Sir William | 


Washington, of Packington, the great-granduncle of the | 


renowned George Washington, and founder of the | 
American Republic. The stars and stripes of the 

Washington family will be seen on the monuments in 

the church quartered with those of the Legges. The 

abbey, then called a ‘mansion house,’ was given by 

Charles II., after the death of Colonel Legge, to Sir 

Thomas Chicheley, Master of the Ordnance, who, in | 
1683, sold it for 4,500/, to Sir William Pritchard, the 

Lord Mayor of the time, who resided in it during his 
mayoralty, This circumstance was most probably the 

origin of the name of the Lord Mayor's present official 

residence, the building of which was commenced in 

1738. The present church of Ho!y Trinity is not the 

one that existed during the time of the abbey, for that 

had become eo dilapidated in 1706 ss to render it 

dangerous to enter. it was therefore taken down and 

rebuilt, with the exception of the north wall, upon which 

the chief monuments are placed. Lady Pritchard, 
widow of the Lord Mayor just mentioned, gave 100/. 

towards the re-erection, The reredos is a very fine 
piece of oak carving, as also are the rails of the pulpit 
and other portions of the church. The communion 
plate consists of no less than thirteen pieces, the flagons, 
the gift of Colonel Legge, before mentioned, being very 
handsome and massive—one of the cups beara the date 
of 1699. 

“In reference to the amalgamation, I was at first 
greatly opposed to the sci and wrote a little history 
of the church, in order to raise funds for its restoration, 
when the Charity Commissioners came down upon us and 
confiscated that portion of the church property which was 
devoted by the churchwardens to the maintenance of 
public worship, leaving them only 13/. a year to pay the 
salaries of organist, pew-opener, and bellringer, as well 
as the cost of fire insurance, repairs, gas, coal, water, &c. 
Also they seized funds for giving every Christmas all the 
poor widows living in the parish 5s., accompanied with 
coal and bread tickets. This unrighteous impoverish- 
ment of the church led me to consent to the amalgama- 
tion scheme now about to take place; but I shall leave 
my parish and people with much regret.” 

Joun T. Pace. 


Holmby House, Forest Gate. 
[See 8t» iii, 499.) 


Tittep Lapiges Turice Marriep.—Readers of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s series of tales entitled ‘A 
Group of Noble Dames’ will be specially interested 
in the following extract from the Times of June 10, 
1826, which somewbat resembles the leading motive 
of one of them :— 

“ Taking Time by the Foreloct.—Catherine Tudor at 
the funeral of her firat husband (John Salusbury) was 
led to church by Sir Richard Clough, and from church 
by Morris Wynn, of Gwedir, who whispered to her his 
wish of being her second. She refused him civilly, and 


. informed him that she had accepted the proposals of Sir 


Richard Clough, in her way to church, but assured him 
that if she buried Sir Richard he might depend on being 
her third; which really was the case.— The Mirror.” 

It is not the lot of many titled ladies to have 
three husbands, but one of the most brilliant 
women of her generation, Frances, Countess Walde- 
grave, had four, and the fourth still lives. Frances 
Elizabeth Anne, daughter of John Braham, the 
great singer, was married in succession to John 


George Edmund, seventh Earl of Waldegrave ; 
George Granville Harcourt, M.P.; and Chichester 
Samuel, Baren Carlingford. 

Atrrep F, Rossins. 


“Smatrer”=Spatrer.—In the daily reports 
of the interesting Lizzie Borden murder trial, 
recently held in Massachusetts, I notice the peculiar 


| use of the words smatter, smattering, and smaitered 
,in reference to splashes of blood. The verb to 
| smatter is distinctly and repeatedly used by the 
| prosecuting attorney and by one medical witness 


48 synonymous with the verbs to spatter and to 
splatter. It is not a stenographical or typographical 
error, for both of the latter are also used. 

E. P. K. 


| Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Anoto-Crmric Score.—Mr. W. A Willoughby 
has furnished me with two hitherto unpublished 
specimens of this score. The first is from West 
| Durham, and is as follows: Yan, tan, tethera, 
methera, pipse, saizar, laizar, cathera, duke, jethra, 
The second, from the district of Yarmouth, he gives 
as : Ina, mina, tethera, methera, pin, sithra, lithra, 


cothra, hothra, dic, inadic, &c., to metberadic, bof, 
| inabof, &c., to methrabof, jikt. Both series may be 
| compared with the usefal list of scores given by Mr. 

W. Herbert Smith in his ‘ Walks in Weardale’ 
(Durham, 1885), pp. 87-93. E. Srpree. 
[See 6 S, xi, 206, 336, 472.) 


Tuomas Hoop (1799-1845), Pozr.—The an- 
;nexed entry appears in the London Magazine, 
June, 1825, New Series, vol. ii. p. 317 :— 

| “ May 5. At St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, Thomas Hood, 
| Esq., of Islington, to Jane, eldest daughter of —— Rey- 
| a. Esq , of Christ’s Hospital.”’ 

| This note will serve to correct the date (May 5, 
| 1824) for Hood’s marriage appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xxvii. p. 271. Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Cuess.—It is commonly thought that the strong 
| feeling which the seventeenth century Puritans 
manifested against games of chance and skill was a 
| new departure, which cannot be traced back to 
those who were in opposition to the Roman Pontiffs 
_in earlier times. We have recently come upon a 
letter written by John Huss in 1416, in which he 
laments having played at chess. We extract the 
| passage as given in Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monu- 
ments 
By You know how, before my priesthood (which grieveth 
me now), I have delighted to play oftentimes at chess, 
{and have neglected my time, and have unhappily pro- 
voked both myself and others to anger many times by 
that play. Wherefore, besides other my innumerable 
faults, for this also I desire you to invocate the mercy 
of the Lord, that he will pardon me.”—Edit. 1855, 
vol, iii. p. 510, 
N. M. & A. 
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Bovrson Maraiaces.—In the course of the 
last and present centuries there have been one 
hundred and nineteen marriages in the family of 
Bourbon. This includes the original stock (ex- 
tinct with the Count of Chambord), the branches 
of Orleans, Spain, Naples, and Parma, those of 
Condé and Conti, and also the illegitimate descend- 
ants of Henry IV. and Louis XIV., the last four 
also pow extinct. Of these one hundred and nine- 
teen marriages, thirty-seven have been consan- 
guineous, eighty-two not so. As it is, the pro- 
portion is very nearly one-third ; but it must be 
raised higher, for I have been unable to reckon 
accurately those marriages which were consan- 
guineous through female descent. I estimate them 
at six or eight ; but say six, and the numbers are 
forty-three to seventy-six, and the proportion is 
above athird. What a light this large proportion 
throws on the decline of the family ! 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Eritars.—In the of Roxburgh, 
there is a stone bearing the following short but ex- 
pressive inscription :— 
Here lies Robert Cairns 
With two wives and fourteen bairns. 
The same burial ground contains a stone of some 
interest to those who have followed the adventures 
of the immortal Oldbuck. One side bears this 
inscription : ‘‘ The body of the Gentleman Beggar 
Andrew Gemmels, alias Edie Ochiltree, was in- 
terred here, who died at Roxburgh Newtown in 
1793, aged 106 years.” On the other side is 
carved a figure of an old man holding in his out- 
stretched left hand a meal bag, in his right a stick. 
At his feet is the figure of a dog, and at the top are 
the words, ‘‘ Behold ! the end o’t.” 
W. E. W. 


Diyner Carps.—The following extract from 
the London Chronicle for March 28-30, 1758, 
p. 298, will interest the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“The entertainment given by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House on Monday last was the most magnificent 
that ever was known...... he dinner was conducted with 
greater decorum than ever was known, which was owing 
to a new method of inviting the company by cards ex- 

ressing the name of the person that each was to intro- 
uce, and there were no more invited than the Egyptian 
Hall could conveniently hold.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


‘Tae Borrte Imp.’—Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
acknowledges his indebtedness to a play of O. 
Smith's for the idea of his story so called, but does 
not refer to the source from which Smith doubt- 
less got it, a romance of La Motte Fouqué’s, a 
translation of which is given in Roscoe’s “ German 
Novelists” under the title of ‘The Mandrake.’ 
The romance is founded upon an old tradition 


embodying a very wide-spread superstition, for an 
account of which see Folkard’s ‘Plant Lore’ 
(pp. 427-8). Mr. Stevenson expresses a hope that 
he has made “a new thing” of the story. Cer- 
tainly he has, as any one may see by referring to 
the German romance. He has sacrificed some- 
thing of its horrible fascination, but on the other 
hand he has made it beautiful. 

Speaking of the mandrake, it is not many 
years since I was asked, as one known to be 
interested in such matters, to assist at the digging 
up of a plant of this kind which had been found 
growing in a neighbour's field. Of course the 
“mandrake” was a white beyouys 
all. Cc. C. B. 


Tue Fate or Movers Topocraray.—It is 
Bale, I think, who, in writing of the destruction of 
the monasteries, gives us an account of the lament- 
able fate of their books—how whole tons were 
sold to tradesmen to wrap their wares in. But 
one does not expect, in this latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, to find, in a country town not 
twenty miles from London, large quantities of a 
most valuable standard work of topographical 
reference, published about ten years ago, to sub- 
acribers only, at a guinea (and even now only pro- 
curable for a little less second band), being used to 
wrap fish or fruit in ; and to learn on inquiry that 
the purchaser of the sheets had over a hundred- 
weight of the work in question at one time in his 
possession. 

One does not, perhaps, so much object to the 
destruction of the unsold copies of the work from 
an £, s. d. point of view, as one’s own copy be- 
comes thereby the more valuable; but one does ask 
that a high-class and reputable firm of publishers, 
to whom the difference of selling to a paper-mill to 
be pulped, and selling to a shopkeeper to wrap his 
goods in, cannot mean more than the difference of 
a few shillings, be looked to to have the good taste 
to adopt the former expedient. One might 
question whether they are acting quite fairly to 
their clients, the society under whose auspices the 
work was published. True, it may occur that the 
society might bave ordered the sale; but one 
scarcely conceives this possible. It would wreck 
almost any society were such a fact known. 

As a memento of what nineteenth century pub- 
lishers are capable, I am treasuring a sheet of 
the work in question, a primdé facie evidence of 
the truth of my narrative. ’. B. Gerisa. 


Vaypatism at Sr. Pavt’s.—It is outside my 
cognizance if any reference to this has appeared in 
‘N. & Q,’ and this is the reason why I copy ver- 
batim from Science Siftings, June 17, the ensuing 
note :— 

“We have been watching with interest the recent 
operations in the clock tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 
is a bad piece of vandalism that bas led to the removal of 
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this clock and the substitution of a modern tower-clock 
forit. According to the City Press, the old clock was put 
up by Langley Bradley in 1708, is in splendid condition, 
and might, to all appearance, go on for another two cen- 
turies without failing to bear accurate record of the 
passing time. It is a grand old clock, remarkable for the 
magnitude of its wheels and the fineness of its works, 
It cost 3002. to build. Its two dial-plates are 51 feet in 
circumference, and the hour numerals 2 feet 2} inches 
in height. The minute hands are 9 feet 8 inches long, 
and weigh 75 lb. each, and the hour hands are 5 feet 
9 inches long, and weigh 44 Ib. each. The pendulum is 
16 feet long. It is an eight-day clook, striking the hour 
on the great bell, which is suspended about 40 feet from 
the floor. The head of the hammer weighs 145 lb. and 
the clapper 180 Ib. Think of a machine like this run- 
ning night and day for two hundred years, and still in 
fine working order! One would suppose the customary 
reverence for ancient things in England might save the 
degradation that awaits this masterpiece of the horologic 
art, around which cluster so many historical, poetical, 
and literary associations.” 


Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


Rev. Weepen Butter, (1773-1831), 
AvtHor.—It may be noted, as an addition to the 
account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. viii. p. 89, that his marriage is thus recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1805, 
vol. Ixxv. part ii. p. 773 :— 

“ Aug. £6. At the parish-church of Chislehurst, co, 
Kent (by the Rev. Weeden Butler, sen. chaplain to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent), the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, jun. M.A. of Chelsea, co. Middlesex, bachelor, to 
Miss Annabella Dundass Oswald, niece of William Kyn- 
nier, esq. of Place-green, near Sidcup, in the parish of 
Chislehurst.” 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


FOUK-LoRE oF Criminats,—! send a cutting 
from the City Press of May 31, which deserves to 
be embalmed in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ The criminal is a strong believer in the supernatural 
and in the efficacy of certain ghastly charms and in- 
cantations, The carrying of ‘a dead man’s hand,’ for 
instance, taken from one who has died a violent death, 
is supposed to overpower with sleep those who come 
under its influence. Many stories are told of the uee of 
the dead hand by thieves. In a case of attempted rob- 
bery on an estate in the county of Meath, it is said the 
burglars ‘entered the house armed with a dead man’s 
hand, with a lighted candle in it, believing that a candle 
#0 placed will not be seen by any but those by whom it 
is used ; and also that if a candle in a dead man’s band 
be introduced into a house, it will prevent those who 
may be asleep from awakening. The inmates, however, 
were alarmed, the robbers fled, leaving the dead band 
behind them.’ Then there is the corpse candle, a wierd 
implement of the robber’s trade, which seems to have 
been more general in Germany than in any other country, 
and various odd talismans and charms, such as coal, 
chalk, lucky stones, rings, and rusty horseshoe nails. 
Relying on such articles for his safety in the moment 
of peril, the criminal parts with them most reluctantly, 
and often stipulates with the turnkey for their return to 
him on his liberation from prison.” 


Everarp Home Coteman. 


JosepH CoLiinson, 


Daniet 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Dacry..”—Worcester’s ‘Dictionary’ (1846) 
has the verb “ Dactyl, to run nimbly, to bound,” 
attributed to Ben Jonson; this is transferred 
(without acknowledgment to Worcester) into sub- 
sequent dictionaries (Cassell’s, Annandale’s, Cen- 
tury). I shall be obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who can tell me where Ben Jonson uses this verb. 

J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 


“Dapp”: “ Dappa.”—With the accent on the 
first syllable this is a common nursery word for 
father, used by young children (akin to dad and 
daddy); but when in Ireland some years ago I 
heard, in Belfast or its neighbourhood, dada’ with 
the stress on the second a, rhyming with papa, used 
by grown-up young ladies of the middle class to 
their father, just as papa is (or used to be) em- 
ployed elsewhere. I have also in London heard a 
young lady of eighteen or so (I think born in the 
north country) say, ‘‘I will tell my da that you 
called,” where I should have expected pa. ill 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ say what they know of the 
local diffasion of these forms dada’ and da? Dad, 
da'dda, da'ddy, not wanted. 

J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 


“Ta-ta.”—I should also be glad of any facts as 
to the age of this childish formula of saying good- 
bye. I find that no example of it has been sent in 
by the readers for the Philological Society’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ of earlier date than ‘Pickwick,’ where 
we have “Tar, tar, Sammy!” The expression 
must be much earlier ; but it is, of course, one of 
a kind for which written evidence is rather diffi- 
cult to find. And in earlier times the form seems 
to have been da, da, as I find it in Otway’s ‘ Sol- 
dier’s Fortune’ of 1681, and in the Hampton Court 
Miscellany of 1733. Facts as to the mutual relation 
of da, da and ta, ta are much desiderated. The 
nursery ‘‘go a ta-ta” is, I suppose, the same word ; 
but ta=thank you, appears to be distinct ; it occurs 
in a letter of Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany) of 
1772. I suppose nobody has yet studied the his- 
tory of nursery language, which may be recom- 
mended to those in search of a field for “ original 
work.” J. A. H. Murray. 


Eriquerre.—I read in_ the 
Times, July 6, that the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London, in proposing the health of the 
Archbishops and Bishops at the banquet at the 
Mansion House, is reported to have said that His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury had accepted 
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the invitation before the death of his brother, and, 
in accordance with archiepiscopal etiquette, that 
involved the absence of the Archbishop of York. 
It would be interesting to have this point of 
etiquette explained. W. D. Pariss. 


Rev. Taomas Garratt, M.A.—I should be 
obliged if any of your readers could give me infor- 
mation about the life and writings of the Rev. 
Thomas Garratt, M.A., who was a native, I believe, 
of the village of Baddesley-Ensor, and in the latter 
part of his life Vicar of Dudley. I have seen frag- 
ments of his poetical writings, but understand that 
he published several works in prose and _ 

UCK. 


Fosxerat or tHe Eart or Hontriy.—Dr. 
Stuart, of the Spalding Club, was in possession of 


a strip of parchment (1 ft. broad by 12 ft. long), | d 


upon which was represented in colours the funeral 

procession of one of the Earls of Huntly. Could 

any reader inform me where this painting now is ? 

Address direct. . Murray Rose. 
5, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Tue Pors’s Curse ox Caatoner.—In Charl- 
ton’s ‘ History of Whitby,’ pp. 306, 307, is given 
at full length the text of a terrible curse said to 
have been thundered by “ the Pope” against Thomas 
Chaloner, of Guisborough, and his associates, 
who had stolen the secret of the manufacture of 
alum from the papal works. The original is ascribed 
to “the Ledger Book of the church of Rochester 
now [1779] in the custody of the Dean and Chapter 
there.” Is it still in existence? Sr. Swrruty. 


“Hovyrnaym,” or “ 
synm.”—1 am exceedingly puzzled to find all three 
forms of spelling in English literature. The first 
I-take to be the form prescribed by Swift himself, 
and this I have given to my little publication ; 
the second occurs in a letter of Gay to Swift 
about the time ‘Gulliver's Travels’ were pub- 
lished ; while the third I have just met with 
in the Spirit of the Public Journals for 1808, 
where it appears as signature to an epigrammatic 
ode, entitled ‘ The Horse and his Rider.’ I should 
be exceedingly obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
would kindly afford me information about these 
three modes of spelling what I think all will con- 
fess to be a very extraordinary word. The correct 
pronunciation of the word ‘‘ Houyhnbnm ” I have 
always understood to be Uhinim; but I am also 
desirous of information upon that head. 

Stuart 


Coats or Arms.—Could any of your readers 
give me the names of the following coats ?— 

1. A chevron engrailed between three roundles ; 
on a chief a lion passant between two crosses 
croslet fitchée. 

2. Gu., on a fess wavy, between in chief two 


garbs, and in base as many anchors in saltire or, 
a lion passant sa. between two roses of the first, 
impaling barry of ten, arg. and az., six shields sa. 
(three, two, and one), each charged with a lion 
rampant arg., a border wavy or. 

J. G. Braprorp. 


Ep. Corzert, Fellow of Merton College, in 
Oxford, author of a sermon entitled ‘ God’s Pro- 
vidence,’ “ preached before the House of Commons 
at their late Solemn Fast, Dec. 28, 1642.” He is 
said to have been of Winchester. What was his 
connexion with Hampshire ? Vicar. 


Dr. Wixc.—This person lived at Beaufort 
House, North End, where, I believe, he had insane 
patients. Any facts regarding Dr. Wing, or 
reference to such, would greatly oblige if sent 
irect. Cuas. Jas. FERET. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Sxoprs.—Who are the Skopts? ‘With the 
Immortals,’ vol. ii. p. 58, we read, “Look at the 
Mormons, the Skopts, the Shakers, the Howling 
Dervishes, the Theosophists, and the Fakirs.” 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


[Probably a Russian sect called Skoptzi, who mutilate 
themselves in a terrible way. } 


New West Jersey Socrery.—Will any reader 
inform me in what public office the records of this 
society are to be found? It was founded in 1691, 
and was wound up by an order of the then Master 
of the Rolls in or about 1758. The estates of the 
society were probably sold and the proprietors 
paid out. I desire particularly to know the date 
of the last payments of capital made to the owners 
of the shares in the society. W. &H. 


Serseant More anp Sir Tuomas More.—In 
the Catalogue of the Lansdowne MSS. there is, 
p. 70, No. 174, “25. A Discourse by Antony 
Bere [?], Eeq., concerning the premunire brought 
against Serjeant More and others for the pro- 
secution of a cause in Chancery after judgment 
given thereon at Common Law, Fo. 208.” Was this 
the great Sir Thomas More, afterwards Chancellor 
temp. Henry VIII.? Who are the ‘‘others”? 
What was the date of this prosecution ; and the 
result ? 

Baltimore, U.S. 


Srartiixe Assertions.—Is it scientifically 
credible that a candle (presumably of wax), as used 
in a country munor house in the latter decade of 
the sixteenth century, would moulder away in the 
course of fifty years, the room in which was the 
sconce holding it having been shut up during that 
period? Also, did the tinder of that period of our 
history ever flame with a sudden light, on coming in 
contact with a spark from the flintand steel? Yet 
such is the description which ‘‘ Edna Lyall” gives 
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in one of the chapters of her new novel ‘ To Right 
the Wrong,’ now being published in Good Words. 
The following is the passage (Good Words, Febru- 
ary, p. 87). One of the characters, Joscelyn, has 
been by his father’s orders locked up in the 
haunted room, whose windows have been bar- 
ricaded for the previous fifty years, and the narra- 
tive runs :— 

“An overmastering desire for light possessed him, 
He thought of the sconce beside the bed, but the re- 
mains of the candle had long ago mouldered away. 
Then he remembered that a tinder box had stood......close 
by it......[he] seized the box, and drawing forth the flint 
and steel struck them with desperate energy. The tinder 
flared up......At the sudden light they [the bats] dispersed 
with shrill screams, &c.” 

W. S. B. H. 


Catneprats.—With all her peerless 
natural beauties, fine cities, and magnificent in- 
stitutions, the sister isle cannot come within mea- 
surable distance of Great Britain in the matter 
of cathedrals, either in ruins or in actual use. 
Monastic ruins, the splendour of which attest their 
former grandeur, abound from Mizen Head to 
Malin Head, but of cathedrals, never a one that is 
fit to parallel with those of Lincoln, York, Exeter, 
or Canterbury, not to mention scores of others. 
Monasterboice and Mellifont, with many others, 
rival the architectural magnificence of the proudest 
of Britain’s crumbling monasteries, but Erin’s 
cathedrals (ancient or modern, Catholic or Pro- 
testant) will hardly compare favourably with her 
ordinary parish churches. Cork and Dublin, I am 
aware, possess noble episcopal fanes, but they can- 
not fora moment hold their own beside Lincoln 
or York Minsters. As for Lisburn (so called) 
Cathedral, notwithstanding its handsome octa- 
gonal spire and its pretty carved oak episcopal 
throne, it has fewer pretensions (beyond the will of 
Charles I.) to cathedral dignity than that in Cotton- 
yer which is little more than an enlarged parish 
church. Comparisons, I am mindful, are odious, 
but I am respectfully bringing the subject to the 
surface with a view to discuss its raison d’étre. 

I have long been puzzled how to account for the 
yawning gulf that exists between Irish and British 
cathedrals. Bishops were as likely az abbots to 
look after the beauty of their fabrics, and Norman 
architectural genius was as plentiful in Ireland as 
in England. Why,then,the marked contrast between 
the cathedrals of the two countries? Internecine 
wars, frequent invasions, and national poverty had 
doubtless much to do with it ; but in spite of all 
such difficulties abbots succeeded where bishops 
failed. The reason lies hidden somewhere, and may 
be hard and far to seek ; where is it ? 

J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


“* Sout-cakinc.”—A few years ago, when living 


women’s clothes) and go to the houses on All Saints’ 
Day, and sing for money. It was called “ soul- 
caking.” Was this custom the survival of a reli- 
gious play ; or the asking of alms for masses for 
the dead, to be said on All Souls’ Day’? Very 
little notice was taken of Nov. 5 in that part. 
Kent. 


Rererence Screntiric Lisrary.—Can any of 
your readers tell me of any institution in London 
or the provinces where the latest English and 
foreign scientific magazines and reviews may be 
seen as issued, and where they are also filed? I 
desire to refer especially to magazines and reviews 
dealing with electricity, chemistry, and mechanical 
engineering. @ V. 

{The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, receives 
most of the scientific reviews, English and Foreign. | 


Letrer or Lorp BgaconsFietp.—I have an 
autograph letter of the Earl of Beaconsfield, which 
runs as follows :— 

June 3rd, Carlton, 4 o’Clock. 

My pear Srr,—I have left a packet for you at 
Grosvenor Gate with Mrs. Disraeli. In future always 
send a line with the messenger as a check, or we may be 
played a trick some day, Alter in the leader “ sarcasms 
meagre and barren as the Steppes” to “ sarcasms drear 
and barren,” &c. I have left youa thickish packet—two 
articles.—Yours, D. 

I have reason to believe that the letter was 
written in the year 1853, and it is evident from its 
contents that Mr. Disraeli was at the time a writer 
of leading articles in the press. Can any of your 
readers inform me to whom the letter can have 
been addressed, and what newspaper is referred to? 

H. R. 

9, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


** A SNICK-A-SNEE.”—It is recorded in the 
* Annual Register’ (p. 127) that :— 

“ About August 18th, 1760, near High Wycomb, Bucks, 
a coachman stopped the carriage, violently pulled the 
lady out of her place, and with a snick-a-snee stabbed 
her several times in her body......8he expired three days 
afterwards,” 

What sort of an instrument was this ? 

[More properly “snikker-snee,” a large oo. knife. 
It is mentioned in Thackeray’s ballad of ‘ Little Billee.”] 


Bispor Keyyett.—In the Folkestone 
Parish Church Register I find the following entry 
in the list of burials: ‘‘1743. July 9. Dorcas 
Kennett, widow.” Would this not be the third 
wife, and widow, of the Bishop of Peterborough ? 

Harpric Morpayy. 


Caartes Mercy.—Can any of your readers 
give me information concerning Charles Mercy 
a physician at the Court of Louis XIV., who is 
supposed to have married a natural daughter of 


in Cheshire, the youths used to dress up (some in | the king B. V. 
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Beplics, 
AUSTRIAN FLAG AT ACRE, 
(8 S. iii. 427, 497.) 

Leopold, the Duke of Austria, who was present 
at Acre, and who died in 1194, was of the old 
Babenberg line, which became extinct, so far as 
males are concerned, in his grandson, Frederick 
the Warlike, who died in 1246. The arms now 
borne for that line, under the name of “ Austria- 
ancient,” in the ‘Ecu Complet’ of the Imperial 
House of Austria, are: Azure, five larks (otherwise 
eaglets) displayed or ; while the modern coat of 
Austria is: Gules, a fess argent. Without going 
back to classical times for the asserted origin of 
the coat used for Austria-ancient, there is no doubt 
that it has for centuries had a very high place as- 
signed to it by Austrian princes; ¢.., it occupies the 
first place among the quarterings of the Archduke 
Maximilian, husband of Mary of Burgundy, upon 
all his seals until his election as king of the 
Romans. It ap on a separate escutcheon, 
surmounted by the archducal coronet, upon the 
seals of his son Philip; and it occupies a con- 
spicuous place on the early seals of the Emperor 

les V. It is, I think, therefore, not impossible 
that it may have been the banner that waved at 
Acre as to which inquiry is made. I am, how- 
ever, bound to confess that this is very doubtful ; 
and I will only go so far as to say that in any case 
we may be pretty certain that the arms of Auctria- 
modern, Gules, a fess argent, did not appear on 
the banner which Richard Cceur de Lion treated 
80 ignominiously. 

Unfortunately, there is no seal of that early date 
on which the coat now known on the Continent 
(and I hope also to some of the readers of my book 
in this country) as “ Austria-ancient ” appears. 

There was, however, another bearing which the 
Markgraves and Dukes of Austria undoubtedly 
bore from a very early — namely, the eagle 
displayed. Indeed, as I have already stated in the 
book referred to, 

“the earliest appearance of the le as a heraldi 

charge which hae come under my calles is afforded by 
the great seal of the Markgrave Leopold of Austria in 
1136 ; on it the mounted figure of the Markgrave bears 
a shield charged with the eagle displayed.” 

This Leopold was the uncle of the Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, present at Acre. I have not Her- 
gott’s ‘Monumenta Austriaca’ at hand for 
reference, and do not know if it gives a copy 
of his seal; but as Duke Leopold, son of 
Richard’s opponent, also used the same, we are 
warranted in supposing that its bearing was con- 
tinuous. This Duke Leopold, in a charter granted 
to the abbey of Molk between the years 1199 and 
1203, is ong me mounted, bearing shield and 
banner. e bearings on the banner borne by 
the duke (if any were depicted) are no longer to 


be deciphered, but on his shield there stands out 
very clearly not the “Stier” of Styria, but the 
eagle displayed. The legend is “ Livpoldvs. dei. 
gracia. dvx. avst[rjie. ac, stirie.” It therefore is 
possible, nay, exceedingly probable, that it was this 
eagle-charged banner that Richard threw down. 
(Those who are not acquainted with what I have 
elsewhere written on the subject may need to be 
told that the single-headed eagle of the German 
kingdom was used also by the princes who held 
the Marches of the Empire.) After 1204 up to 
1212 Leopold used another seal (which I suppose 
to be the one referred to by L. L. K.); on it the 
banner is uncharged, or not to be deciphered, and 
the shield bears the “stier” of Styria. This 
‘* stier” is not, and never has been (as L. L. K. 
calls it), a lion, It is now blazoned as “a pan- 
ther, or griffin without wings,” rampant argent, 
and inflamed at the mouth and ears proper. It 
was originally nothing more than a steer, or ox, 
assumed as the armes parlantes of the district 
occupied by the Taurisci, in German stierer or 
steirer. The ignorance of painters and official 
heralds seems to be answerable for its conversion 
into a panther inflamed ; they mistook the long 
horns of the steer for flames issuing from its ears. 
We are able to trace the process. In Siebmacher’s 
‘Wappenbuch’ (iv. 2) the “flames” are not 
marked roth, and might well be meant only for 
hair. In the fourteenth century, ‘ Wappenrolle 
von Ziirich’ (taf. i, No. 20), the beast in the 
arms is distinctly horned, and the crest is a demi- 
steer horned, and not “inflamed,” though both 
tongue and claws are painted gules. Duke Leo- 
pold’s seal in 1217 bears his mounted effigy ; the 
eagle displayed is upon the shield, the “ stier” 
upon the banner of the lance. Another seal in 
1227 has the eagle on both banner and shield. 
I know of a of Frederick in 1231 where his 
shield bears “ Austria-modern,” and this is, I think, 
the first instance of its use. 
Joan Woopwarp, LL.D. 
Montrose. 


Gorra-percua (8" §. iii. 468).—This substance 
is eminently adapted under pressure and a raised 
temperature to receive and retain the finest work 
of the seal or mould. But as to its retentive 
power being equal to that of wax, I should like 
first to be informed whether beeswax or sealing- 
wax is meant ; and what is the oldest date of wax 
—_, retaining their impression sharply and dis- 
tinctly. 

Gutta-percha is regarded by Nature as one of 
those dead samples of organic matter that must 
be got rid of, so that its ultimate atoms may be 
ak ont again in the building up of living or- 
gavisms. In the execution of this scheme, Nature 
employs a great variety of agents, some of which 
will readily occur to the reader. In the case of 
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dead vegetable matter, exposure to air, light, and 
moisture is often sufficient for its disintegration. 
We endeavour to defeat her object by covering 
our woodwork with paint or varnish, or by 
excluding it from air, light, and moisture. Piles 
driven into the bed of a lake, or into peat moss, 
where the oxygen of the air cannot reach them, or 
rather where the germs of microscopic plants and 
animals diffused through the air cannot get at 
them, may last for thousands of years, Perfect 
drynesss is another safeguard. Thus wood has 
been preserved in Egyptian tombs during three 
thousand years. A low temperature also opposes 
change. Thus the body of a mammoth encased in 
Siberian ice extends far back into geological time. 

Gutta-percha is a pure hydro-carbon, isomeric 
with oil of turpentine—but it becomes greatly 
modified in its composition by contact with the 
air. Even while being drawn out from the living 
tree it is seized on by the oxygen of the air, and 
thus the first step towards its destruction has been 
already taken. 

When gutta-percha is exposed to the air in thin 
sheets or threads, at temperatures from 70° to 80° 

-» @ peculiar change takes place, more or less 
rapidly, whereby it loses flexibility, tenacity, and 
extensibility—in fact all industrial value. Such 
deterioration is most likely to take place in a 
tropical climate, a striking example of which 
occurred during the construction of the East Indian 
telegraph, when very large quantities of gutta- 
percha became reduced to a brown brittle mass, 
and so becoming useless, occasioned great pecu- 
niary loss. It was found on examination that the 
change was due to oxidation. 

Gutta-percha in sheets immersed in linseed oil, 

Stockholm tar, and coal tar, during nine months, 
remained unchanged so far as regarded the im- 
mersed portion, which was thus shielded from the 
action of light and of the air; but the parts that 
projected out of the liquids become rotten, brittle, 
and useless, 
_ With respect to the duration of the gutta-percha 
impressions, about which A. inquires, my opinion is 
that if kept from the light in a dry atmosphere 
they will remain unchanged for a very considerable 
time, probably as long as the impressions in wax. 
Gutta-percha has been used in ornamental mould- 
ings, but I have not seen any report as to their 
durability. C. Tomuinsoy, F.R.S. 


us walk Freer Srreer” §. 
iii, 488).—The only allusions to Fleet Street found 
in Boswell are the following :— 

et talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet Street. Johnson: 
why, Sir, Fleet Street hasa very animated appearance ; 
but think the full tide of human existence is at Charing 

Cross,’ 

And,— 
“As we walked to St, Clement’s Church, I again 


remarked that Fleet Street was the most cheerful scene | 


in the world. ‘ Fleet Street,’ said I, ‘is in my mind more 
delightful than Tempé.’ Jobnson : ‘ Ay, Sir, but let it 


be compared with Mull !’” 
Constance Russe. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Atrar (8 iii. 168, 254, 397).—As Mr. 
G. L. FesTon has been permitted to make a state- 
ment as to the altar being ‘‘a place of sacrifice,” 
I trust, in common fairness, that I may be allowed 
to cite a legal decision the other way. In the 
case of Sheppard v. Bennett the legality of the 
term “sacrifice” came before Sir Robert Philli- 
more, as official Principal of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury. He examines at p. 100 of the 
‘Judgment,’ edited by the present Sir Walter 
G. F. Phillimore, Lond., 1871, the judgment of the 
Privy Council in the case of Liddell v. Westerton, 
which was supposed to have established that the use 
of the term was unlawful, and he concludes that it 
has no such effect for various reasons, among them 
for this, that “the lawfulness of the term had 
never been raised in the argument, and a decision 
upon it was not necessary for the cause.” The 
point was not argued. And accordingly the 
* Judgment’ concludes as follows: “ With respect 
to the other charges—namely, those relating to 
Sacrifice and Worship—I pronounce that Mr. Ben- 
nett has not exceeded the liberty which the law 
allows upon these subjects.” As this is an ecclesi- 
astical cause it follows that there is a vast amount of 
reference to authorities. I observe that no contri- 
butor refers to the frequent use of “‘ altar” in the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Ep. MarsHAL.t, 


Another use of the word, now little known, but 
once common, was in the phrase “ family altar,” a 
curious one, as meaning no material object whatever, 
but simply the habit or custom of household prayer. 
A master of a house beginning this was said to 
‘set up the family altar”; a guest asked to take 
part was asked to “join our family altar.” I 
remember a line of an old hywn by Marianne 
Hearn (who as a Baptist would abjare the word in 
its proper sense),— 

Where prayer from the family altar ascends, 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


It may be interesting to note, as a supplement to 
the contributions of your several correspondents on 
this head, that the following words occur in the 
Coronation Office of King James and Queen Anne, 
July 25, 1603, Laud being at that time a young 
M.A., expecting to be a Pro-proctor the next year: 

“The King and Queene descend from theire thrones, 
and going to the Altar theare offer,” &c, 

And again :— 

“The King and Queene come to the steps of the 
Altar, there to receaue the holy Sacrament. The Arch- 
bishop ministreth y* body, the Abott the Cupp.” 


Note that the dean is spoken of by his oldtitle. I 
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have not the Offices for the previous coronations ; 
but inasmuch as the old Latin service was used in 
every case, it is certain that the holy table was 
called also, by authority, the altar in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time as well as in King Edward's. 
Hesry H. Gisps, 
St, Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


Rayme on Catvinism (8 §. iii. 428, 475).— 
As the following not very reverential lines bear a 
close resemblance to those quoted by Mr. FLEemine, 
I venture to submit them. They appeared in a 
defunct London paper, Oct. 21, 1882 :— 

If I do not accept the Bible as true, 
I'll be damned, and yet I ‘ll be damned if I do! 

I have failed to trace the verses sought. 

8. J. A. F. 


The verse quoted by Mr. Fiemine is to be 
found in ‘The Billy Bray Series of Theological 
Rubbish,’ published by the Christian Tract Society. 
Also, see the Rev. William M. Bailey’s (an eccen- 
tric Evangelical Arminian preacher, sometime 
stationed at the Isle of Wight) doctrinal system 
entitled ‘Chain of Reasons and Reflections, in 
which the Calvinistic dogmas are discussed. 

Josrpa 

Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Resipence or Mrs. Sippoys PappineTon 
(8 §. iii. 267, 396, 469).—In 1876 I was asked 


on behalf of ‘ Old and New London’ for any scraps 
of information I possessed with regard to Padding- 
ton and its neighbourhood. They were but few, 
but included some particulars of Mrs. Siddons and 


her home on Westbourne Green. I mention it 
lest I should be thought to plagiarize. 

The house or cottage, which Incledon the singer 
calls “a charming place in the Edgware Road,” 
was situated on Westbourne Green, an open space 
in Harrow Road nearly opposite the Lock Hospital, 
commanding from the rear an almost unbroken 
view of Hampstead and the Highgate hills. Hogg, 
the amateur florist, who quotes the classics and is 
careful to tell us that he was not brought up to the 
business, was then living on Paddington Green, 
and from him I learn that Mrs. Siddone’s house 
stood within a belt of trees and shrubs, which 
included a flower garden of which she was very 
fond—a taste shared by her brother John. Like 
Lord Bacon, she approved of planting pinks, carna- 
tions, double violets, &c., in masses, not only to 
concentrate their beauty, but, as Hogg writes, 
** because you have their perfume so concentrated 
that it is not lost in air, but powerfully inhaled 
when you approach them.” One of Mrs. Siddons’s 
favourite 
“ flowers was the pansy or common viola amena, which 
she eet with unsparing profusion all round ber garden. 
Her great and constant call for this flower every spring, 
to keep the purple bordering complete, induced the 
gardeners in the neighbourhood to give the name of Miss 


Heartsease to her managing handmaid, who used to chaffer 
for it in the true spirit of hard and thrifty dealing.” 

In another respect the tragic actress’s garden 
was remarkable; the trees and shrubs by which it 
was surrounded were all of the most sombre and 
funereal appearance, consisting of cypress, box 
trees, arbor vite, holly, red cedar, phillyrea, and a 
shrub which Hogg calls “‘ widow-wail” (Cneorum 
tricoccum), branches of which, he adds, Pliny tells 
us were carried by the Roman matrons in their 
funeral processions. 

Purpureos spargam flores.—Virgil. 
The only part of the year in which it could be viewed 
with any degree of pleasure was in winter, when the 
sight of their green vesture was agreeable. Hogg 
was writing in 1820, and mentions the Westbourne 
Green house as Mrs. Siddons’s recent residence. 
The engraving of it in ‘Old and New London’ 
was published in 1800, and in 1817-18 we find 
her (see the ‘Court Guide’ of these years) established 
in Upper Baker Street, so that she must have 
resided in the Harrow Road for a considerable 
period. When I first knew Paddington an old 
gentleman existed who, living on or near Paddi 
ton Green, had frequently been disturbed in his 
first sleep by the sound of Mrs. Siddons’s carriage 
rumbling over the canal bridge on her way home 
from the theatre to the Harrow Road. I do not 
think that Mrs, Siddons ever lived at Desborough 
Lodge ; there was no time for such residence 
between the removal from Newman Street and 
her permanent settlement in Upper Baker Street. 
I think it as great a mistake as the “ palatial resi- 
dences ” on the site of Westbourne Green. 
C. A. 


*“Ah, Sally’s a fine creature! She has a 
charming place on the Edgeware Road.” So, 
by way of preface to an enormous compliment 
which he said the owner of Westbourne Farm had 
once paid his rendering of ‘The Storm,’ Mr. 
Incledon to Crabb Robinson. This looks as though 
Westbourne Farm must have been a good deal 
nearer the present Paddington Station than was 
Desborough Lodge, and as though the possibility, 
which Cot. Pripreavx admits, of the cottage having 
been swept away by the Great Western, were 
rather a probability. W. F. Watter. 


“Tae Tripce Prea” §, ii. 527; iii. 110). 
—The request for information as to this very 
curious sign has not hitherto elicited any response, 
I believe. 

Mr. Daveney, in the old series of the Zast 
Anglian (iii. 17), suggests two explanations, the 
latter of which, in my opinion, is correct. He 
himself thinks that the three persons depicted 
standing are the Trinity, the prostrate figure being 
the Virgin ; but this would, to my mind, hardly 
coincide with the signboard’s designation, and his 
other suggestion is, as I have said, to my mind, 
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muchjmore probable. It is that the sign may be 
only a lesser form of the well-known “Five” or 
“Four Alls” (see Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History 
of Signboards,’ 1866, pp. 451-2), and that the 
figures represented are the parson, doctor, and 
lawyer, who respectively pray for all, cure all, and 
plead for all. The prostrate figure would have need 
of all these at the close of life. 

Since writing the foregoing I have received my 
*‘N. & Q” volume from the binder, and find that 
Mr. Pore rather anticipates my reply. I need, 
therefore, only add that the devil is one of the 
“Four Alls,” as he takes all. In the way he is 
depicted on the sign it is clearly indicated that he 
knows his turn has come, and he can cynically 
defy the reat. W. B. Gerisz. 


Great Yarmouth, 


Maize (8 §. iii, 348).—The Hebrew mazon, 
food, may compare with the Haytian mahiz, cf. 
Greek barley-meal, from zaoow, so like our 
porridge; this again compares with the Jewish 
motsa, or Passover cake, called ‘‘ unleavened 
bread.” Words travelled in prehistoric times much 
as they still do. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


On this subject your correspondent C. C. B. 
would do well to consult ‘The Wanderings of 
Plants and Animals from their first Home,’ by 
Victor Hehn, edited by James Steven Stallybrass, 


1885, pp. 384, 395, 497. Epwarp Peacock. 

Ropert Avevuitton (8 §, iii. 327, 372).— 
Banks’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ says :— 

**In Gibson's Camden's ‘ Britannia’ it is stated that 
Sir Robert Aguillon had a castle at the manor of Adding- 
ton, in Surrey, which was holden in fee, by the serjeantcy, 
to find in the king’s kitchen, on the coronation day, a 

reon to make a dainty dish called ‘ Mapigernoun, or 

llegrout,’ and serve the same up to the king’s table. 
This service bas been regularly claimed by the lords of 
the said manor, and allowed at the respective coronations 
of the Kings of England,” 
W. B. Taomas. 


Heaton, 


If Mrs. Scarterr will give me her address I 
will send her some notes of grants to Robert, as it 
appears to me he only left one daughter, Isabel, 
wife of Hugh Bardolf. He may have had brothers 
or uncles and cousins. The stock seems to have 
come from near Alengon, at least William Aguillon, 
Sieur de Trie, who went with Louis VII. to the 
Crusade 1147, and died within the year, was of 
that neighbourhood. Baron Manasser Aguillon 
died before 1194. Baron William, probably his 
son, married Joan, daughter and heiress of Peter 
Fitz Henry Fitz Ailwen, and was father of Robert. 
Robert was not, apparently, summoned to Parlia- 
ment. He aaa twice: (1) Joan, daughter of 
William de Ferrars, Earl of Derby, mother of 
Isabel ; (2) Margaret, Countess of Devon. There 


seems to have been another Robert Aguillon at the 
same time, who married Agatha de Beaufou, and 
left four daughters coheiresses. He was son of a 
William, I think. Could Robert have married three 
times? More probably the Roberts were cousins. 
It was Baron William who held Addington by the 
serjeantry of making hasty puddings in the king’s 
kitchen on the king’s coronation. Richard Aguillon 
and Manasser held in Ireland in 1199. Gules, a 
fleur-de-lis arg. is given as the coat. 
Tuomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton. 


Garpen or THE Sou’ (8* S. iii. 489).—This 
is still the “most common book of devotion” 
among English Catholics ; its title is the literal 
translation of ‘ Paradisus Anime,’ the well-known 
work of Horstius, of which Dr. Pusey published a 
version under the name of ‘The Paradise of the 
Christian Soul.’ I need hardly remind readers of 
Xenophon that rapadecros (Latin paradisus) is the 
usual Greek term for a garden. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


A ‘Paradise of the Soul’ is printed in the 
‘Primer,’ published by Mr. Masters in 1868, and 
edited, I believe, by the late Rev. G. Moultrie, It 
occupies some fifty small octavo pages, and belongs 
to the transition reformation order of theology. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Seconp Sieur (8 iii. 307, 412, 496).— 
Will Mr. Leatoy-Bienxinsopp allow me to cor- 
rect some of his statements? Persons who are 
short-sighted (myopic) in early life continue to be 
so in old age. Their defect is caused by the antero- 
posterior diameter of the eyeballs being too long. 
This causes the rays of light to come to a focus 
in front of the retina, instead of upon it. The 
remedy for this is the wearing of concave glasses, 
not ‘‘magnifying” ones. The front of the eye, 
the cornea, does not become flatter in old age. 
The reason why persons with normal eyes require 
convex glasses as they advance in years is because 
at that period the eyes, although perhaps, as good 
as ever for distance, lose their automatic power of 
adjustment for near objects. It is not only elderly 
persons with long sight who require convex glasses 
for reading, &c., but young ones also, if their eye- 
balls are too short from before to behind. Such 
persons are said to be hypermetropic, and may 
require convex glasses at an early age, both for 
near objects and for distance, OpaTHALMIKOs. 


This term is used here to denote that a person 
who had been obliged through failing sight to use 
glasses, had afterwards been enabled to dispense 
with them. It is not applied to short-sighted 
persons, whose eyes had flattened and thus enabled 
them to see without aid. Among some curiosities 
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lately shown at an exhibition of cutlery were 
‘knives containing one or two blades, so small 
that twelve of them just weigh down a silver four- 
penny piece. These are made by an old cutler, 
seventy years of age, who has attained his second 
sight.” During the last twelve months, two per- 
sons, aged respectively seventy-four and eighty 
years, died in this neighbourhood, who had re- 


gained their sight. G. H. Tompson. 
Alnwick. 


Rev. Hesry Apams S. iii. 387, 417, 478, 
499).—Mr. P. Lanvon is mixing up two distinct 
titles : (1) The Viscounty of Montagu of Cowdray, 
which became extinct in 1793, and (2) the Barony 
of Montagu, of Beaulieu, which belonged to a 
brother of the fourth Duke of Buccleuch, and 
became extinct in 1845, though it has been since 
revived in another member of the same family. 


Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


The nobleman to whom Mr. Adams was chaplain 
was not Viscount Montagu, but Baron Montagu 
of Boughton (second son of Henry, Duke of Buc- 
cleuch), who succeeded to that title in 1790 and 
died in 1845, and who was Lord of the Manor of 
Beaulieu. I will take this opportunity to explain 
that in the printing of my query the words “ also 
dates of degrees” were misplaced, causing it to 
Wed that I desired this information, whereas I 

ady possessed it. BEAULIEU, 


Wituam Powt ve S, iv. 28).— 
Pont de l’Arche is the name of a place in Nor- 
mandy, from which place, of course, it is to be 
supposed that the Norman knight came. It cer- 
tainly was a singularly appropriate name for him, 
as after, with the assistance of his friend Sir 
William Dauncy and Bishop Gifford of Winchester, 
having rebuilt and refounded St. Mary Overie’s 
Priory, he assisted in rebuilding London Bridge. 
He was treasurer to Henry I., which perhaps 
accounts in some degree for his having such large 
sums of money at command. 

Cuartotre G. Bocer. 


No Norman knight could have borne this im- 
possible name, seemingly invented in the nine- 
teenth century by some ingenious person to 
designate the lord of the place now called Pont 
de l’Arche, a town which stands at the foot of the 
stone bridge by which the road from Evreux to 
Rouen crosses the Seine. The old bridge, now 
pulled down, had a fine central arch. Fenton. 


“Scuartacnan” (8% 
S. iii. 429).—Your correspondent seems to have 
overlooked the translation given by Scott himself 
of these two words as “ Emblem of the Intelligences 
of the Moon.” They are to be found in the magical 
works of Cornelius Agrippa, whence Scot’, no 


| doubt, derived them. The second word is not 
pure Hebrew, but a Hebrew form of the Arabic 
root, which is written in Roman letters shart, 
meaning not so much the moon, as one of the 
mansions of the moon. The other word is made 
up of the three Hebrew words, shed, demon ; bar, 
a ; shemoth, names. J. Piatt, Jun. 


Shedbarshemoth is a compound word, and is 
simply the Hebrew mynw 73 7, “ Demon, son of 
Names.” It can be used in a double sense. It 
may mean a devil produced by names, or signify a 
devil making use of names. The main point is 
the schemoth, names. Professors of that intricate, 
ambiguous, and occult science, the Cabbala, pretend 
that they can call into existence denizens of the 
infernal regions, and command them at will. This 
they accomplish by the employment of schemoth, 
names of the Deity and angels, written in a magic 
ting, with all sorts of distortions and modifications 
of the originals, accompanying them with hiero- 
glypbics known only to the initiated. In the 
second sense the word will signify a demon already 
in existence, who employs schemoth (names) for the 
purpose of carrying out his nefarious designe. The 
word schemoth, in the sense given, is in common use 
among the Jews, more especially among the fanatic 
Russian and Polish Jews. I have heard it fre- 
quently expressed here in London. The other word, 
shed, is almost unknown. It is pure Hebrew, and 
is found in its plural form Deut. xxxii. 17. 

I do not know at present the meaning of Schar- 
lachan, but I will look itup. M. D. Davis. 


The words used by Dousterswivel in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel ‘The Antiquary’ are probably taken 
from the work entitled ‘Three Books of Occult 
Philosophy,’ by Henry Cornelius Agrippa (first 
English edition), p. 243. The same information 
is given by Francis Barrett, in bis ‘Magnus ; or, 
Celestial Intelligencer’ (London, 1801), part second, 
“Talismanic Magic,” pp. 146-7, where it is said, 
“ Here follow the divine names corresponding with 
the numbers of the planets, with the names of the 
intelligences and demons or spirits subject to 
those names,” &c.; also “names answering to the 
numbers of the moon.” The fourth entry under 
this head is, “3321 Schedbarschemoth Schar- 
tathap, the Spirit of the Spirits of the Moon.” 

RaDcuiFFE. 


Assey (8 §. iii. 188, 257, 349, 
378, 451).—The list of monastic churches in 
which the parochial portion was at the eastern end 
and the conventual at the western, quoted by Mr. 
|Cottier from Mr. Willement’s ‘History of 
| Davington,’ needs correction. Most certainly 
| Wymondham is not a case in point. The de- 
stroyed eastern portion was the conventual church, 
with its own mid-tower still standing. The 
western portion was, as it is now, the parish 
church, with a second tower at the west end to 
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contain the parochial peal. Friars’ churches, such 
as those at Norwich and Reading, were erected 
chiefly as preaching houses, with wide naves for the 
reception of the laity and a small lantern-tower 
between the nave and the chancel, which latter 
was used for the services of the friars. I think 
no part of a friars’ church was ever parochial before 
the Reformation, though partly built for lay con- 
gregations. Of the Black Friars at Norwich 
Blomefield says distinctly (ii. 730), ‘‘The choir 
was the ancient church of the Friers”’ (sic). There 
is no trace of the church of the Grey Friars at 
Reading having been parochial before the Dis- 
solution. At that time, a.p. 1543, it was granted 
to the Corporation of the town fora town hall; 
but on their obtaining St. John’s Hospital for 
that purpose, in 1560, it was converted into a 
workhouse, and in 1613 into a house of correc- 
tion, which it continued to be when Lysons wrote 
his account of Berkshire (p. 337). In 1863 it 
resumed its sacred character, and for the first 
time became a parish church. At Lynn Regis (I 
suppose St. Margaret’s is the church meant) the 
nave was certainly parochial, and the chancel was 
used by the brethren of the priory attached to 
it, a cell of Norwich, for their services. The 
Italian examples are not to be accepted with- 
out examination. “The church at Perugia,” 
where there are so many churches, is rather vague. 
My recollections of Santa Chiara, at Naples, do 
not confirm Mr. Willement’s statement. No 
argument can be properly founded on St. Lorenzo 
at Rome (I suppose the Basilica “fuori le Mura” is 
intended), as the church has been in a manner 
turned round, the present nave occupying the 
place of the original apse. It must also be borne 
in mind that the strict rale of orientation never 
prevailed in Italy, especially in Rome, where 
churches look to every point of the compass, so 
that it would lead to confusion to speak of eastern 
and western portions as if they meant the same 
things as with us. 

On examining Mr. Willement’s history, with 
the view of ascertaining the ground on which he 
based his identification of the parochial church 
with the eastern portion of Davington Priory, I 
find nothing but bare assertion of the presumed 
fact, without a tittle of evidence in support of it. 
The history of these double churches had not been 
investigated when Mr. Willement wrote, as it has 
been subsequently, and it is not surprising that he 
should have come to an erroneous conclusion. 
The nunnery of Marrig, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, referred to by Mr. Willement, appears 
to afford a unique example of the parochial of 
& church being to the east of the conventual. On 
the foundation of the nunnery by Roger de Asc, 
¢. 1165, the advowson of the parish church was 
given to the new community, and a portion of it 
was appropriated to them asa place of worship. 


According to an old plan reproduced in ‘Ool- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica,’ vol. v. 
p. 100, the “ Nuns’ Quire” occupied the western 
half of the nave, the eastern half, with the 
chancel, being left for the use of the parishioners. 
The “Old Dorter” is marked down as lying to the 
south of the ‘‘ Body of the Parish Church,” and 
the “Cloisters” lay along the ‘‘ Nuns’ Quire.” 
It is a mest curious plan, and deserves examina- 
tion. Epmunp VENABLES. 


The parish church of West Ham, Essex, is 
another example of a church which was partly 
parochial and partly conventual in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, the western end forming part of the 
celebrated West Ham Abbey. On the site of other 
portions of the abbey, fragments of which are built 
into, while part of the ruins form its foundations, 
now stands the Abbey Mills Distillery. To the 
south-west of the church runs a narrow street, still 
known as Abbey Lane, while close by the educa- 
tional work of the old Abbey community is still 
perpetuated by the West Ham School Board in a 
palatial pile erected by them a few years ago as the 
Abbey Schools. G. Yarrow Bapock. 

Capt. 3rd V.B. Essex Regiment. 


“Honest Witt Crovca” §. iii. 448).— 
H. W. will fiod in so common a work as Cham- 
bers’s ‘Book of Days,’ ii. 351, a very sufficient 
account of Mrs. Carleton (born Moders), of Canter- 
bury, which I need not quote here. In his 
‘Diary,’ April 15, 1664, Pepys says he saw her 
act, or rather react, some of her own adven- 
tures. Her ‘Life’ was published in 1673, and in 
Caulfield. F. G. 8. 


Wirtcscrart iv THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(8™ §. iii. 446).—The accompanying press cutting 
is from the columns of the North-Eastern Daily 
Gazette, Jane 13 :— 

‘A singular story of superstition in the Highlands 
cropped up at the Oban Sheriff Court the other day in a 
case tried wherein damages were asked for alleged defama- 
tion of character, in respect that pursuer had been said 
to possess an ‘evil eye,’ by which he was bewitched, 
The pursuer in the case was Archibald Campbell, dairy- 
man, Oban, and the defendant Archibald Black, dairy- 
man, also of Oban. On the case being called, defender’s 
agent, while admitting that the words ‘evil eye” had 
been applied to pursuer, contended that they were not 
libellous, inasmuch as they were spoken jocularly, and 
with no serious intent to injure him in his reputation. 
Mr. McGregor, for pursuer, contended that the words 
used were meant to injure pursuer in his business. To 
his (Mr. McGregor’s) knowledge, defender did believe 
in witchcraft, and bad persisted in his statement that 
the pursuer bad an ‘evil eye.’ Black’s evidence was 
highly amusing, and evoked much merriment in court. 
It appeared that Black was driving his cows down the 
Craigard Road about the inning of February last, 
when one of the animals fell. Asked what caused its 
fall, he (the witness) said he did not know, but that 
Campbell was near it. Defender also said that not on 
had his cows fallen, but he himself had most unaccoun’ 
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ably fallen whilst passing Campbell. He would not 
admit he believed that Campbell had an ‘evil eye,’ but 
said it was well known ‘double-sigbt’ was in pursuer's 
family. On another occasion he had a cow at the 
auction market, which got between two other cows, and 
would not come out. To the party who accompanied 
him he passed the remark that pursuer must have passed 
that way ; and that this party, on being examined, ad- 
mitted that Black's words conveyed the impression that 
defender believed that the cow had been bewitched by 
Campbell. Another witness declined to admit his belief 
in witchcraft, but would not go the length of saying he 
disbelieved in it, 
complained of were not libellous, 
however, pereist in his statements as to the pursuer being 
possessed of an ‘evil eye,’ recourse might be had to a 
second action. He dismissed the case, and awarded 
expenses to neither party.” 

Agaip, under date of June 17, in the same 
newspaper, there is published the following, with 
the heading “ An English ‘ Evil Eye’ Case” :— 

“A woman named Ellen Robson was fined twenty 
shillings and costs, at Sunderland Police Court yesterday, 
for assaulting the Rev. William B. Tremenhere, vicar of 
Pallion, Sunderland, on Monday Jast. The woman be- 
lieved the complainant to be possessed with the evil eye, 
and held supernatural power over her, which consider- 
ably deranged ber natural health, and she had written 
innumerable letters to the Bishop of Durham on the 
subject,”’ 

Josera CoLiixson. 


Famity or Greene S. iii. 267, 413).—I 
regret that want of time has hitherto prevented 
my answering the inquiry of Kantianvs, relative 
to the family of Greene. Greene, “creature of 
Richard II.,” was Sir Henry Greene, Knt., of 
Drayton, in Northamptonshire. He was the 
second son of Sir Henry Greene, of Boughton and 
Greens Norton, and Katherine, danghter of Sir 
John Drayton, Knut., of Drayton, Northampton- 
shire. Sir H. Greere, of Boughton and Greens 
Norton, was Lord Chief Justice of England, 1361- 
1365, and was Speaker of the House of Lords in the 
Parliaments of 1362 and 1363; he obtained Greens 
Norton by purchase and died in 1370, and was 
buried at Boughton. His eldest son was Sir 
Thomas Greene, Knt., of Boughton and Greens 
Norton, born in 1344, died 1391, and buried at 
Greens Norton. He married a daughter of Sir 
Jokn Mablethorp, Knt., of Lincoln, and from him 
descended in succession five Greenes, of Boughton 
and Greens Norton, each bearing the name Thomas. 
The last Sir Thomas Greene died Nov. 9, 1506, 
leaving two daughters, cohieresses, Anne, who 
married Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, and Matilda, 
who married Sir Thomas Parr, of Kendal, and was 
the mother of Katherine Parr, wife of Henry VIII. 

To return to Sir Henry Greene, of Drayton. He 
obtained Drayton from his cousin, Sir John de 
Drayton, upon condition that he should bear his 
name and arms, and he married Matilda, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Mauduit, Knt., of War- 
minster, Warwickshire. He became an ardent 
supporter of Richard II. from whom he received 


The sheriff held that the statements | 
Should the defender, | 


| lands confiscated from Thomas, Earl of Warwick, 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, and Thomas, Lord Cob- 
ham. In the rebellion against the king, Sir 
Henry Greene held the Castle of Bristol for the 
| king, but he was handed over by the garrison to 
| the Duke of Lancaster, who the next day (July 30, 
| 1399) caused him to be beheaded with the Earl of 
| Wiltshire and Sir John Bushey. He was suc- 
| ceeded by his eldest son, Sir Ralph Greene, Knt., 
|of Drayton. He was restored by Henry IV. to 
the lordship of Drayton, and died without issve 
in 1418, and was succeeded by his younger brother, 
John Greene, dorn in 1404, died 1432. He 
married Mary, daughter of Walter Greene, of 
Bridgenorth, and had, with other issue, Sir Henry 
Greene, Knt., of Drayton, who died February, 
1467. This Sir H. Greene had no issue by his 
first wife, Constance Paulet, and by his second had 
an only child, Constance Greene, who married 
John Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire, K.G., son of 
Humphry, Duke of Buckingham. He died May 8, 
1473. I shall be very glad to give Kantianus 
any further information in my power. My an- 
cestor, Godfrey Greene, was one of the “1649” 
officers. He came to Ireland from England about 
1620, and was a captain in the army of Charles I. 
in that country, and for his services received a grant 
of Moorestown Castle, county Tipperary, under the 
Act of Settlement, 30 Charles II., July 25, 1678. 
I am the present representative of the family, and 
the tradition is that we are descended from a 
younger branch of the Greenes of Greens Norton. 
It is supposed that Capt. Godfrey Greene’s father 
married a Miss Godfrey. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent Kaytianus may be able to aid me in 
my endeavours to prove the descent. 
Joun J. Greene, Surgeon-Major. 
The Barracks, Birr, King’s County, Ireland, 


There is an interesting illuminated pedigree of 
the Norton and Grene families of Kent made out, 
and authenticated by the signature of William 
Camden, Clarencieux in 1617, of which document 
I have acopy. George Grene, of Bobbing, Kent, 
came to Ireland in 1609. On the death of his 
eldest brother, Sir Thomas Grene, he got possession 
of the above-mentioned pedigree, which is now in 
the possession of the present representative of the 
family, the Grenes of the co. Tipperary. I can 
give Kantianvs details, J. Grene-Barry. 

Limerick. 


Travian Ipiom S. ii. 445, 498 ; iii, 37, 171, 
289, 414).—I quite agree with what Mr. Youne 
has said (iii. 289) and I have noticed similar 
changes of construction in Old Italian, as, ¢. g., in 
Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘ Autobiography.’ But, as Mr. 
Youne does not appear to me to have pointed out 
| the more obvious mistakes into which Mr. Inoue- 
py’s friend in Italy has fallen, perhaps I may be 
allowed to do this. 


| 
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Mr. Inciesy now tells us that his friend has 
acted as equerry in Italy for the last ten years. 
This would be most important if his friend were 
Italian. But that he is not, and that he has no 
accurate knowledge of Italian, there seems to be 
abundant evidence. At any rate, a Tuscan lady, 
who has taught her own language for twenty years, 
assures me that no Italian would write or say 
either “‘ Buon giorno, vostra Maesta ! ” or ‘* Spero 
che vuole”; and my own knowledge of the lan- 
guage tells me that she is right. In the first in- 
stance, it should be “ Maesti!” alone, inasmuch 
as “ vostra Maest” cannot be used in Italian as a 
vocative. And, indeed, in English we say “ Will 
your Majesty ?” (in which way, of course, 
“Vostra Maesti” is constantly used in Italian 
also) ; but we cannot say “Your Majesty! will 
you ?” although it is common to begin a speech 
with “ Your Royal Highness, my lords, and gentle- 
men!” In the second instance, an Italian would 
use the subj. voglia, and not the ind. vuole, 

Another mistake is made also in supposing that, 
in “ Spero che vuole,” the subject to vuole is lei 
understood, for the real subject is the vostra 
Maesti which precedes. And surely this vostra 
Maesti: is an example of that very “dar del voi” 
which Mr. Inciesy so much protests against, and 
not of the “dar del lei,” which would give us 
“Sua Maesta.” 

The Italian lady above referred to would see 
nothing wrong, therefore, in saying ‘“ Maesta ! 
volete?” Indeed, in her youth (and she is but 
little over forty now) she was taught that it was 
right to dar del voi (=Fr. vousoyer) to royalty, 
and, though ignorant of Court habits, she is not 
aware that the custom has changed. Uneducated 


or careless Italians might, no doubt, use lei to a | 
king, or in the course of the same address use voi | 
at one time and /ei at another, in accordance with | 


Mr. Youne’s note, but this would not in the least 
prevent voi from being the only really correct form 
of address. Italian children oftex use lei to God, 
and are corrected by their parents for it, for to God 
let never should be used, but only voi or, with more 
affection, tu. There is a reverence in voi which is 
altogether wanting in /ei. 

I must not be understood, however, to say that 
let cannot ever be used correctly to a king. In his 
own family it would probably often be used to 
him, as being less formal and more familiar than 
voi. His personal friends, too, might well some- 
times make use of it, and some there are, no doubt, 
who would go as far as tu. 

In conclusion, I may add that I have been in- 
formed through another Italian governess that the 
use of voi is now gaining ground among the mem- 
bers of the higher aristocracy in Italy. This does 
not look as if its use at Court (which dates from so 
far back) is in the least dying out. 

F, Cnayce. 


Metre or ‘In Memoriam’ §, iii. 288, 
337, 430).—It may interest some of your readers 
to know that a stanza corresponding to that of ‘In 
Memoriam ’ was used by old French poets. Marot, 
for instance, besides a four-line epitaph, has a 
chanson, dated 1524, of three stanzas with the 
same rhymes in each. Here is the first stanza :— 

Je suis aymé de la plus belle 
Qui soit vivant’ dessoubz les cieulx ; 
Encontre tous faulx envieux 

Je la soustiendray estre telle, 

Among the ‘ Vaux-de-Vire’ ascribed to Olivier 
Basselin, but really composed by Jean Le Houx, 
who died in 1616 after their publication, there are 
three examples of this metre. The following (ed. 
Lacroix, p. 26) is headed ‘ La Faute d’Adam’:— 

Adam (c’est chose trés notoire) 
Ne nous eust mis en tel danger, 
Si, au lieu du fatal manger, 
Il se fust plus tot mis a boire. 
C'est la cause pour quoy j'evite 
D’estre sur le manger gourmand : 
1] est vray que je suis friand 
De vin, quand c’est vin qui merite. 
Et pourtant, lorsque je m’approche 
Du lieu of repaistre je veux, 
Je vais regardant, curicux, 
Plus tost au buffet qu’d la broche. 
L’eil regarde ou le coeur aspire, 
J’ay cecy par trop ceilladeé. 
Verre plein, s'il n'est tost vuidé, 
Ce n’est pas un verre de Vire. 
F, Apams. 


Wavertey Novets (8 iii. 467).—The 
allusion to ‘Tietania’ in ‘St. Roman’s Well’ can be 
easily explained. No doubt Scott would possess, 
or be acquainted with, a somewhat facetious pam- 
phlet on ‘ Neckcloths,’ published six years before 
the novel appeared, for the writer quotes Scott 
himself, from ‘The Antiquary,’ on hissubject. This 
| Scott evidently reciprocated by mentioning a part 
| of the title of the pampblet. As everything, great 

or small, connected with the Wizard of the 
| North is of perennial interest, perhaps I may be 
permitted to briefly describe this, I think, very: 
scarce publication. The title is as follows :— 

Neckclothitania ; | or | Tietania: | being an | Essay 
on Starchers, | By one of the cloth. 

Titania pubes.—Virgil. 
His goodly countenance I ’ve seen, 
Set off with kerchief starch'd and collar clean. 


Gay. 
London: | Printed by J. J. Stockdale, 41, Pall Mall. } 
1818, 12mo. 

There is a frontispiece, showing twelve species of 
ties and two knots, the gordian and barrel, and 
way of folding. The letterpress consists of pp. 38, 
including title, dedication to the studénts of the 
East Indian College, and preface. W. Nixon. 

Warrington. 


The well-known collector and writer on ancient 


armour was Meyrick, not “Meybrick.” In the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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‘London Directory’ for 1806, and again in 1812, 
I find “Gwennap, T., Commission Repository for 
ictures, antiquities, bronzes, shells, &c., 44, New 
nd Street.” Late in the twenties there was a 
Gothic Hall in Piccadilly, nearly opposite St. 
James’s Church, containing a large collection of 
old arms and armour. Did this also belong to 
Gwennap ! JAYDEE. 


In ‘Les Quatre Facardins’ of Anthony Hamil- 
ton may be found Prince Facardin, of Trebizond, 
and his secretary :— 

“ Mon secrétaire avait naturellement du bon sens; et, 
comme il s’était beaucoup formé lesprit depuis qu'il 
était a mon service, il tachait de me consoler.”’ 

It is very likely that a play or opera has been 
made on Hamilton’s celebrated story, though it is 
unsuitable in more ways than one for dramatic 
treatment. E. 


Kewnsepy Baronetcy (8 S. iii. 347, 454).— 
Was this an Irish baronetcy, and what was the date 
of creation? It is not mentioned in Burke's ‘ Ex- 
tinct Baronetage’ or in Solly’s ‘ Titles of Honour.’ 
I find in the ‘ Dict. National Biography,’ xxx. 97, 
that Edward Jones, born 1641, Bishop of Cloyne 
1683, Bishop of St. Asaph 1692, suspended 1701, 
died 1702, married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir Richard Kennedy, Bart., of Wicklow. 

Stema. 


Lonevugvitte Barovetcr (8 §. iv. 
W. B. T. will find an account of this baronetcy if 
he looks again at Burke's ‘Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies of England’ (1844), pp. 630-2. It 
was created in 1638 and became extinct in 1759. 
A pedigree of this family is given in Lipscomb’s 
* Hist. and Antiqs. of the County of Buckingham’ 
(1847), vol. iv. p. 415. G. F. R. B. 


W. B. T. is mistaken in supposing this to be 
absent from Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ It is 
to be found in the second edition of the work 
(1844), at pp. 630-2, where it is stated that the 
baronetcy became extinct in 1759, on the death of 
Sir Thomas Longueville, cousin (not, as W. B. T. 
supposes, son) of Sir Edward. In Kimber and 
Johnson's ‘ Baronetage’ (published in 1771), how- 
ever, Sir Thomas Longueville is spoken of as “ the 
present baronet.” This latter work gives the year 
1638 as that of the creation of the baronetey—a 
date not recorded in Burke. F. D. 


Sucar-pioms (8 §. iii. 407, 489).—Will Her- 
MENTRUDE kindly tell me, as Iam sure she can, 
where our medieval forefathers got the sugar with 
which they made their rose and violet sugar, candy, 
and “‘ other lumps of delight”? Oue is so accus- 
tomed to associate sugar with the cane and, in 
later times, with beetroot, that it is nearly as 
difficult to imagine a Crusader or a troubadour 
eating sugar as to imagine him drinking a “‘ dish 


of tea” or smoking a Manilla cheroot ; yet sugar, 
according to HermMeNTRUDE’s note, seems to have 
been well known in the thirteenth century. Will 
Hermenstevupe also say what “penydes” (1362) 
were? With regard to the ‘‘comfits” mentioned 
by Mr. Hatten, Jayper, and Me. BLousDELLE- 
Burton, Steele, in the Tatler, No. 245, Nov. 2, 
1710, speaks of ‘‘ one silver gilt [box] of a larger 
size for cashu and carraway comfits, to be taken at 
long sermons.” Earlier in the same paper Steele 
speaks of “ sweet-meat spoons made with forks at 
the end.” These last would appear to have been 
intended for the “wet suckets” mentioned by 
W. C. B. JonatHan Bovcuigr. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Tae Passtnc Bett (8 S. iii. 408). — The 
ringing of the passing bell, also called the soul’s 
bell, is one of the practices of the past for which 
it is difficult to account. The custom is of con- 
siderable antiquity, for the Venerable Bede 
(672-735), in his ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ tells 
us that on the death of St. Hilda, one of the 
sisters of a distant monastery thought she heard, 
while sleeping, the sound of that bell which called 
them to prayers when any of them had departed 
this life. Grose says :— 

“The passing bell was anciently rung for two pur- 
poses; one to bespeak the prayers of all good Christians 
for a soul just departing ; the other to drive away the 
evil spirits who stand at the bed’s foot, and about the 
house, ready to seize their prey, or at least to molest 
and terrify the soul in its passage.” 

Durandus (1237-96), in his ‘Rationale Divi- 

norum Officioram,’ informs us,— 
“when any one is dying, bells must be tolled that the 
people may put up their prayers; twice for a woman, 
and thrice for a man; if for a clergyman as many times 
as he has orders, and at the conclusion, a peal of all the 
bells, to distinguish the quality of the person for whom 
the people are to put up their prayers. A bell too must 
be rung when the corpse is conducted to church, and 
during the bringing it out of the church to the grave.” 

Harland, in his ‘ Lancashire Folk-lore,’ alludes 
to a custom in some Lancashire parishes, on ring- 
ing the ing bell, to conclude its tolling with 
nine knells or strokes of the clapper for a man, 
six fora woman, and three for a child, the vestiges 
of an ancient Roman Catholic injunction. Two 
couplets on the passing bell are given in Ray’s 
* Collection of Old English Proverbs ’:— 

When the bell begins to toll 

Lord have mercy on the soul ! 
When thou dost hear a toll or knell 
Then think upon thy passing bell. 

The custom is also alluded to by Thomas Hey- 
wood in his tragedy entitled ‘The Rape of 
Lucrece ' (1630), where Valerius says :— 

“ Nay, if he be dying, as I could wish he were, [ ll 
ring out his funeral peal ; and this it is :— 

Come, list and hark, the bell doth toll, 
For some but now departing soul, 
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And was not that some ominous fowl, 
The bat, the night crow, or screech-owl 
To these I heard the wild wolf how] 

In this black night that seems to scow]; 
All these my black book shall enroll. 
For bark ! still, still the bell doth toll 
For some but now departing soul.” 

Shakspeare, in ‘ Henry IV.,’ shows the custom 

in his time,— 
And his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell 
Remember knolling a departing friend, 
And an order in the seventh year of Elizabeth 
(1565) points to what must have been the pre- 
vailing custom at that date :— 

“ Item, that when anye Christian bodie is in passing that 
the bell be tolled, and that the curate be speciallie called 
for to comforte the sicke person; and after the time of 
his passinge to ring no more but one shorte peale, and 
one before the buriall, and another short peale after the 
buriall.”’ 

Many other old authorities could be quoted in 

f of the prevailing custom of ringing the 
passing bell during the last moments of a person’s 
departure from one state to another, which has 
now entirely died out. May not the ringing of a 
bell a short time after death have been substituted ? 

Everard Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I venture to call your correspondent’s attention 
toa poem by the late Rev. Dr. Monsell on the 
‘ Passing Bell,’ and I give the writer's remarks— 
in the preface to the volume—on his own poem. 
If not too long for insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ it may 
possibly be of interest :— 

“The ‘Passing Bell’ is founded on the original 
beautiful, but, alas, by-gone usage of tolling the church 


| I must quote the beautiful refrain :-— 


Listen ! it is the Passing Bell. 
Lift up thy heart to God and pray. 
A soul is passing—who can tell 
How prayer may help it on its way ! 
ALICE. 
About thirty years ago I heard it rung in Hun- 
gary. L. L. K. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 

Aldis Wright. Vol. 1X. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Wricnt's long and indispensable task of re-editing 
the best of existing texts of Shakspeare has been euc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the complete work is now 
within the reach of scholars. Vol. 1X., which occupies 
close on eight hundred pages, includes ‘ Pericles,’ the 
poems, additions and corrections, and reprints of the 
quartos of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ The Chro- 
nicle History of Henry the Fift,’ ‘ The First Part of the 
Contention,’ with notes,‘ The True Tragedie,’ also with 
notes, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘Hamlet.’ Upon the 
happy accomplishment of a worthy task we congratulate 
students as well as the accomplished and indefatigable 
scholar to whom it is due. Very far from a mere repro- 
duction of the earlier edition or editions is this, which 
represents a continuous and arduous labour of over six 
years, Much new comment has had to be dealt with, 
two editions previously unknown of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
and one of ‘ Lucrece’ have been discovered, and the 
readings in them have been incorporated. Close inspec- 
tion will thus show that many thousands of additions 
and corrections have been made, and that the pages are 
few on which traces of Mr, Wright's diligence and 
perspicacity cannot be found. Some alteration in the 
disposition of the contents is also evident. The volumes 
are in exterior respects worthy of the contents, and the 
possessor of the work may boast himeelf as having the 
h A 


bell at the time of a soul's departure, to ask for the p 
—_ the benefit of Christian prayers. The object o 
this poem is to set forth, not only the spiritual consola- 
tions, which may gather round the parting soul when 


Prayers ascend 
To Heav’n in troops at a good man’s Passing Bell, 
but also the reflex good which its monitions may bring 
to those who, in the midst of the bustle and excitements 
of life, are thus reminded that death is near. 

Each part of the poem refers to some special temp- 
tation, in the midst of which the warning voice is heard, 
and from the snares of which the yielding soul is to be 
gently drawn away; the man of business from his un- 
scrupulous pursuit of gain; the domestic man from the 
snare of a too easy and self-pleasing life; the young and 
giddy, but comparatively pure, from the frivolities and 
vanities of the world; the sinful from his stealthy and 
ensnaring schemes of wrong and ruin ; the pastor from 
those habits of refined and literary luxury, which some- 
times keep his hands smooth and his feet back from the 
rougher ways of life in which sinners are to be sought 
and saved, Even though we have lost in these latter 
days the tender usage of making this bell a blessing to 
the dying, its voice—still heard in every parish in Eng- 
land—the announcement of a journey done, may have 
on the hearts of the living that wholesome warning 
influence which this poem Satie gees it.”"— Vide Preface 
to‘The Passing Bell, and other Poems,’ by the (late) Rev. 
John 8. B. Monsell, LL.D., vicar of Egham, Surrey. 


t library edition of the most trustworthy 
Shakspeare that bas seen the light. 


The Ghost World. By T, F. Thiselton-Dyer. (Ward & 

Downey. ) 

A CENTURY, or even fifty years ago, any one who avowed 
his belief in the possibility of the spirits of the dead 
communicating with the living was regarded as a sim- 
pleton. The fact that John Wesley was known to believe 
that certain ghost stories had elements of truth in them 
exposed him during life, and after death, to the gibes of 
witlinge. This state of mind was a natural reaction 
against the crass superstition of former times, when, as 
it has been truly remarked, everybody believed every- 
thing that was told him by any speaker having a grave 
face. A counter reaction has set in, and we find now, ae 
it was in the seventeenth century, many educated persons 
who «re willing to accept stories as to the supernatural 
which to their friends do not seem to rest on sufficiently 
strong testimony. 

It is not our place to discuss the possibility of the 
appearance of beings from the spirit world. Whatever 
may be true or false relating to this and kindred matters, 
we can never arrive at even a provisional theory which 
shall be workable until the vast mags of floating legend 
has been scientifically examined. Mr. Dyer has not 
done this. He is not a scientific commentator, but he 
fills an important place notwithstanding. The literature 
of what may be called ghost-lore is familiar to him, and 
he has arranged in order very many of those tales which 
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are to be found ecattered in old books and in modern | 
works on anthropology and folk-lore. So far as we | 
know, there is no book in our own or in any other | 
language which exactly corresponds with Mr. Dyer's | 
work. He begins with the old notions regarding the 

position of the human soul at the moment of death, and 

follows it on step by step, telling us why ghosts wander, 
of the spirits of the murdered dead, of phantom birds | 
and beasts, and of the many other ways in which the | 
dead have been believed to have been in intimate com- | 
munion with the lower animals. The chapter on what 

is known as “second sight” is well done, but is far too | 
short, “Second sight ” has a great literature of its own, | 
and some of the tales concerning this alleged faculty 

have much to be said in their favour. We wish that 

here Mr. Dyer had been more copious in his illustrations, 

The chapters on phantom music and phantom sounds 

are noteworthy. uch of the evidence for these seems | 
to be unimpeachable; but we have good reason for | 
believing that the noises may, in most cases, be explained 
The book has an excellent index, 


By Philip Norman, 


by natural causes. 


London Signs and Inscriptions. 
F.8.A. (Stock.) 
So far as we can remember, Mr. Norman’s * London Signs 
and Inscriptions,’ which is the last issue of Mr, Elliot 
Stock’s “ Camden Library,” is the first book published in 
this country which deals in a comprehensive manner 
with signs. There are several volumes which treat on 
inn signs only, and it has come to be believed, even by 
those who should know better, that the sign was a dis- 
tinctive mark of a house of entertainment. That this 
is a mistake, not only as regards England, but almost 
every country in Europe, a very little research will show. 
The passion for rebuilding, which has swept away so 
much that is of interest in our old towns, has raged in 
many parts of the Continent with a fury we cannot 
equal; but there is hardly an old town in France, the Low 
Countries, or Germany where curious house signs are not 
to be found. As, however, the greater part of them 
possess little artistic merit, they are, for the most part, 
left unnoticed, An exception must be made with regard 
to the Dutch. Van Lennep and Ter Gouw’'s elaborate 
work on the house signs of Holland leaves hardly any- 
thing to be desired. Mr. Norman, we are glad to see, 
is acquainted with this book. We could fancy that it 
may have stimulated him to make bis own collections. 
Mr. Norman is an artist as well as a man of letters. 
Most of the engravings which decorate his pages have 
been made from bis own drawings. 
The Great Fire of London, which swept away nearly 


the whole of the medizval architecture of our capital, 
must have destroyed many of these curious house-marks. | 
We, however, believe that they were never so prominent | 
a feature in this country as they have been in many | 
foreign lands. So far as our observation goes they are | 
uncommon in old towns, such as York, Exeter, Chester, | 
and Bristol, which have never been devastated by con- | 
flagrations to be compared with the Great Fire of | 
London. 

Mr. Norman’s book is of interest for other reasons | 
beyond that for which it is specially written. The 
admirers of Old London will find many fragments of | 
knowledge that will be new to them. How many persons | 
know that the equalid region of Clare Market was once a | 
fashionable quarter and took its name from the family of 
Holles, Earle of Clare, one of whom, through no merit of 
his own that we have been able to discover, won for bim- 
self a prominent place in English history by being one 
of the five members whom Charles I. vainly endeavoured 
to arrest! 

» Mr. Norman's work has a good index, and is in 


every respect a pleasant book to use. We wish he, or 


some one else, would comp le a similar work relating to 
our provincial towns and rural districts, 


The Prose Works of Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of Mor- 

wenstow. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
We are very glad to possess Hawker’s prose works in a 
collected form. He wrote little; but what we have 
from his ~ is all of it of excellent quality, Hawker 
was one of those men—common enough in the days that 
are gone, but very rare now—who seem to have had no 
desire for the preservation of their written thoughts 
when the immediate occasion had been served, This is 
the more st: as it is clear that he never wrote on 
any subject which did not interest him. To write merely 
for pay would, we apprehend, have seemed to Hawker a 
desecration of a high faculty with which he had been 
endowed, 

Robert Stephen Hawker came of an intellectual family. 
Two of bis near relatives had written books, and several 
others, who never committed their thoughts to the 
—_— press, had evinced more than ordinary capacity, 

here is a strong similarity between De Quincey and 
Hawker. Differing, as we have no doubt they did, in 
their ideals, they had one thing in common. To both 
of them literature was an art, which, if practised at all, 
should be pursued with the same singleness of purpose 
which is attributed to the painter or the sculptor. De 
Quincey’s writings are now valued not for the facts they 
hold in solution, but for the manner in which those facts 
are presented. So it is with Hawker. There is very 
little in this volume which it is important for us to know, 
but it will be a treasure, nevertheless, to some of us, 
from the way the various stories are told. It is not easy 
to make a selection when almost everything depends 
upon manner. The first paper in the volume, entitled 
“ Morwenstow,” has given us the most pleasure ; but 
“The Remembrances of a Coraish Vicar’ and “ Hum- 
phrey Vivian” are very good. The last is perhaps the 
most picturesque thing Huwker ever wrote, 


Mr. Extiot Stock announces a ‘ History of Chipping 
Lambourne Church,’ by John Footman, founded on local 
and contemporary documents, with numerous illustra- 


tions of the architecture of the building. Incidentally 
it gives an account of a remarkable adventure by a 
gentleman “ who descended from the top of the tower 
to the ground in a Pynace” in 1607. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. L. R, (‘The Cork Leg’),.—Inquire of any seller of 
old music. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. , 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENA: UM contains Articles on The ATHENEUM for July contains Articles on 
CHURTON COLLINS on SWIFT | MR. KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
MISS BICKERSTETH in JAPAN SHELLEY'S POEMS 


LADY DE ROS and her FRIENDS. 
The ALDINE SHELLEY BISHOP WORI ORTH'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CAIRD on the EVOLUTION of RELIGION PEOPLE'S BANKS 

HAZLITT'S LIBER AMORIS NEW NOVELS—Ralmoral ; A Girl's Past ; Mrs. Falchion ; The Private 

NEW NOVELS—The Right of Succession ; A Casage of Air; Sweet- =: From whose Bourne; The Girl in White, The Shadow of 
heart Gwen; By a Himalayan Lake; Tavistock es } sire 

RECENT VERSE FRENCH BIOGRAPHY 


ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS cent, Guan 
The WORD “CRAM” in the ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT —ZIMMER’S ‘IRISH ELEMENT in | OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MEDIEVAL CULTURE’—A COMPLAINT—PROF. H. NETTLE- | MIDSHIPMAN LANYON, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—The OPENING 


SHIP —The NAVY SOCIETY — The AUCHINLECK LINES of CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE—HOGG'S ‘ LIFE of BURNS’ 
LIBRARY. — LAVENGRO 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Chemical Literature; The Museums’ Association, Geo- SCIENCE—Heaviside's Electrical Papers; Library Table ; Astronomical 
graphical Notes, Meetings, Gossip Notes, Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen “INE 
Library Table; The Congress of Archwological Societies; The FINE ARTS—Collingwood's Life of Ruskin; Library Table; Archwo- 


> Socie ; 
Royal Archwological Institute; ‘Old Wedgwood , the Antonine logical Societies ; Gossip 


Wall; Sale ; Gossip MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
Next Week DRAMA-—The Week , Dramatic Literature ; Gossip. 


DRAMA—The Weck ; Gossip 


MISCELLANEA 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 1 contains Articles on 
The ATHEN ALUM for June 2, contains Articles on 
CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, July, 1892—July, 1899- Belgium 
hem Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary IDEAL” WARD and the CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
ST EDMUND of CANTERBURY 
A ROYALIST in the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NEW NOVELS—The Slowly Grinding Mills; Like a Sister; Jaco 


NEW NOVELS—List, ye Landsmen! Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum, Aunt 
Johnnie; Lydia 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 


LINES by TOM SHERIDAN Treloar; Ivan Greet's Masterpiece; The Great Chin Episode; A 
Player's Tragedy; The Doctor's Idol; A Modern Agrippa; Helen 
The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR Brent, M.D; Tintin 


COLERIDGES LOGI JAPANESE LITERATURE 


The ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ ECCLESIASTICAL BOOKS 
SALES OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
» HAWTHORN DYKE, WIMBLEDON PARK (Sonnet by Swinburne)— 
The LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE of 1660 MEMOIRS of CHARLES SUMNER—MR. CURZON’S CANON of 
HOGG'S ‘ LIFE of BURNS CRITICISM—CROMWELL'S and CRANMER'S BIBLES, 153041— 
Aiso— The Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY. 

LITERARY GOSSIP ! 

LITERARY Gossip. 
SCIENCE—Zoological Literature , Anthropological Notes Geographical 

Notes ; Societies; Meetings , Gossip SCIENCE—Stebbing on the Crustacea; Library Table; The Indian 

Surveys, 1802, Astronomical Notes; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip 


Atso— 


FINE ARTS—Archwological Literature , Sale , Gossip FINE ARTS—Architectural Literature ; The Paris Salons ; Zimbabwe ; 
MUSIC—The Week, Concerts and Recitals Gossip, Performances Sale ; Gossip 

mens Week MUsk The Week; Minor Recitals and Concerts; Gossip; Per- 
DRAMA—‘ Peer Gynt’, The Week ; The ‘ Andromache * at Queen's Col- formances Next Week 


lege ; Gossip. DRAMA—The Week ; Sir George Etherege ; Gossip 


The ATHENUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. IV. 15, "93. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW PART now ready, CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING, Vol. II. Part 7, 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Imperial ito. 


The present position of the Work is as follows :— 
Vol. I. Aand B. Bdited by Dr. MURRAY. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. (Published) 
*,* Also still soldin Parts as follows :—Part I., A—ANT; Part I]., ANT—BATTEN ; Part III., BATTER—BOZ, each 12s. 6d. ; 
Part IV. § 1, BRA—BYZ, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. Il. Cand D. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 


C—CASS. Stiff covers, 5s. (Published) 

CAST—CLIVY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. (Published.) 
CLO—CONSIGNER. Stiff covers, 12°. 6d. (Pudlished.) 
CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. (Dudblished.) 


CROUCHMAS—DE. (/n the press ) 


Vol. IIl. E, F, and G. Edited by H. BRADLEY, M.A., with the co-operation of Dr. MURRAY. 


EVERY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. 


“RULERS OF INDIA.”"—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Afghan War. By Captain L. J. TROTTER, Author of | 


* India under Victoria,’ &c. 
Pull of interest.” — Zvmes. 


UNIFORM WITH “ RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES. 


JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Richard 
TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., formerly Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal and Governor of Bombay. With Portrait. 
as. 6d. 

“ Sir R. Temple's book possesses a high value as a dutiful 
and interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose 
exploits were none the less memorable because achieved 
exclusively in the field of peaceful administration.”— Times. 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By F. J. SNELL, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Small 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 
Only 250 Copies have been printed on Large Paper. 


MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examina- 


tion of the Blank Verse in Milton’s Later Poems, with 
an Account of the Versification of ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
and General Notes. By ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Vol. 11. crown Svo. bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

SWIFT: SELECTIONS from his 
WORKS. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, 
by HENRY CRAIK. 


Vol. 1. uniform with the above, previously published, 7s. 6d, 


Opinions of the Press on Vol. /. 


* Nobody has undertaken a task with such qualifications 
for it as Mr. Craik, whose * Life’ of the Dean long ago showed 
his attitude towards the subject to be a model of combined 


sobriety and scholarship.”—Saturday Keview. 


“Mr. Craik knows more about the Dean than anyboby 
else, and bis work is done admirably.” — Manchester Guardian. 


(Published.) 
EVERYBODY—FE. (/n the press.) 


A Limited Edition of 200 Numbered Copies, 764 pp. large 4to, 
strongly bound, 10/. 10s. net, 


EARL of AUCKLAND, and the First A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION 


of the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT of the YASNA, with 
its Pahlavi Translation, a.p. 1323, generally quoted as 
[J 2), in the possession of the Bodleian Library. 

This Priceless Manuscript was written by MIHIRAPAN 
KAI-KHUSRO in a.y. 692 (A.D. 1323), and constitutes one 
of the fundamental documents of Zend religion and philo- 
logy. It has been for centuries hereditary property in a 
family of a High Priest of the Parsis, who has now presented 
it to the University of Oxford. The Collotype Facsimile re- 
produces the MS. with absolute fidelity. 


lés. 


The BOOK of ENOCH. Translated 
from Professor DILLMANN'’S Ethiopic Text. Emended 
and Revised in accordance with hitherto uncollated 
Ethiopic MSS., and with the Gizeh and other Greek 
and Latin Fragments which are here published in full. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 
Indices, by R. H. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 

“An erudite work, which will be appreciated by 

Orientalists.” — Times. 


Part II. T-"EMAINOS. 
Now ready, imperial dto. 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUA- 
GINT and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT ere | the Apocryphal Books). By 
the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A. D.D., and HENRY A. 
REDPATH, M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 

Part I. is also published. Part III. is in the press. Until 
the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, subscriptions 

may be paid in advance at the price of 4l. 4s, for the Six s. 


Crown 4to. stiff covers, és. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA II. 5.— 
GWILLIAM’S PALESTINE VERSION of the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN C_ FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream 's-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Kream s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, July 15, } 


Published by the said 
5, 1883. 
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